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ABSTRACT 

Today r nearly l billion adults are totally 
illiterate; the large n^jority are women. Varying and vague 
definitions of literacy abound in the literature and in practice. 
Literacy is only a potential tool that can be used for a variety of 
economic, social, political, and cultural purposes. Three principal 
state objectives for launching literacy programs may be 
sociopolitical, economic, and demand^-meeting. National 
nongovernmental organizations often play an important role in the 
organization and teaching of adult literacy. Factors that explain low 
attendance and weak individual motivation are conditions of poverty 
in rural areas, lack of self-confidence, disillusionment, 
discouraging teaching methods, and lack of easy and useful reading 
material • Literacy strategies with major influence in developing 
countries are the following approaches: fundamental education, 
selective-intensive functional, conscientization, and mass campaign. 
Other literacy programs may differ from or Jx>rrow from the 
aforementioned approaches, and may focus on popular education, 
oneshot campaigns to eradicate illiteracy, eradication of illiteracy 
by a series of campaigns, general literacy programs, and/or selective 
small-scale programs. Post-literacy is important for motivation, for 
consolidating literacy, and for preventing relapse into illiteracy. A 
process of social change and mobilization is necessary to sustain 
women's participation. Crucial research areas include the impact and 
use of literacy, learning literacy xn a second language, contents and 
methods, dropout, quality versus quantity, sponsoriship, and 
organization of literacy. (127 references) (YLB) 
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Reface 



This study on obieciivcs and Mrate^Mcs of adult literacy in the third 
World was originally published in (Xiober 19K6 by the Swedish 
International Development Authority (SIDA) as a urport in its 
Education Division Document series. It had been commissioned by 
SIDA as a a>ntribution to the efforts of the International Working 
Group on Hducation, a>mposed of education representatives of 
major dom>r agencies, to review different aspects of basic education 
and forms of development assistance to it. 

Before the first October 19H6 edition was published, drafts trf the 
review had been distributed and commented upon by a numl>er of 
aid agencies, specialized governmental and non-governmental in- 
stitutions and organizations from both South and North, as well as 
by individual specialists. The comments we received on the first 
draft, as well as on the published rep<>rt, have been very positive and 
rewarding. The review has obviously filled a gap in the available 
literature on adult literacy. Many practitioners have pointed out that 
the cxjnclusions of the review by and large correspond !i> their 
experiences. Our work has, furthermore, been kindly lauded by 
many readers, with comments such as: "a very balanced state of the 
art rcpi>rt'\ "a valuable compression of much of the current litera- 
ture on literacy" and "a thoughtful and thorough piece of work". 
The demand for the review has been m> large that it hais been 
reprinted a number of times and is being translated mto other 
languages. It is being used by educatiimal planners and literacy 
trainers in many parts of the wt)r!d. 

Ihis encouraging respimse led SIDA to request us to reedit the 
review into a biH>k for still wider distribution in 1 as a contribu- 
tion to the UN-proclaimed International I cracy Year and the 
World t'onference on Lducation for All. This decision should be 
seen as one of several manifestations of Sweden\ long-term cc^mmit- 
ment to assisting the pcwirest I hird World countries in the field of 
primary education and adult literacy. An imfxntant ctnnfitmenl of 
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SlDA's assistance to literacy work in the Third World is precisely to 
facilitate dissemination and exchange of literacy experiences. 



ITiis edition of our review has not been substantially changed com- 
pared to the earlier publication. It has been up-dated to a certain 
extent, and a chapter on women's experiences of participating in 
literacy programmes has been added, as well as a hrw short sections 
deriving from discussions on the earlier version of the review. 

We are grateful for the pi>sitive reception and feed-back given to this 
review, manifest in its widespread demand and us;ige, and thank 
SI DA for deciding to sponsor this new edition. 

Stwkholm, December 1989. 

Agneta Lind and Anton Johnston 
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Summary 



I his summary is organi^fed in the form of an abstract of each chapter 
in the document. 



1 . Purpose, Scope, and Limitations 

This review on Adult Literacy has been commissioned by SUM 
within the framework of the IWGH exchange of exiKjriences on 
basic education in developing countries. The purpoi^e is to give an 
account of and analyse existing ex}^rienccs and research on Adult 
Literacy and its immediate follow-up, **pi>st-!iteracy". A selection of 
siiurces and experiences is however necessary in a study like this. 
Our purpose has been to deal with the larger issues, such as ob- 
jectives and strategies, rather than detailed descriptive acctiunts of 
many particular cases. Our selection of experiences and sources are 
determined by our own perceptions and backgrounds and are in- 
tended \o represent different political and cctinomic settings with 
divergent objectives, strategies and results in order to generali/e 
them in a more theoretical way. Our limitations in time, location 
and backgrounds have led to a certain bias towards sources in 
linglish and geographically towards tasicrn and Southern Africa as 
compared to for example sources in French on francophone coun- 
tries. 

Wc consulcr literacy as a basic human right that has to be struggled 
Un collectively as a contribution to the creation of a more just 
st^cu'ty. within each nation and globally. 

2. Literacy Statistics 

IbiTc arc abmi! *Ht(( millitm iliitcralc adults in the world, 'IIk' 
hijihcst illjtcraty rates arc f«»und in the Ixas! Developed ( ounifics. 
mainly in Africa, and N> per cent t){ all illiterates are wumen. In 
India and C hina about half uf the world s illiterate adult |Kipulaluni 
can be (mind 
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rhis litcnMry data gives a general picture of the situation, in spite of 
several a^asuns for questioning the reliability of existing statistics, 
notably the following: 

- ihe notion of literacy varies from country to country; 

- the measures of literacy U!^d are often very mugh: and 
the ct>verage of the data is often incomplete. 

3. Research and Evaluation of Adult 
Literacy 

Adult Literacy is a relatively recent field of a-search and has been 
given little support ci>mpared to other issues in the siKial sciences. 
Attention has been fiKused on the methiKiology of teaching, in- 
cluding the choice of language of instruction, and on motivation for 
literacy at the level of individuals, communities and governments. 
One of the largest investments made in evaluatiiin work was that 
linked to the DNDIVUnesccvpromoted Hxperimentai World Litera- 
cy Programme (HWLP) More action-oriented or participatory 
forms of research on Adult Literacy have emerged since then. Kval- 
uation studies are also pr4>vided by the sponsoring Innlies or agen- 
cies running the literacy activities evaluated. Furthermore, im}^ir- 
tant st>urces of exfH^ricncc and dinrumentation derive from a number 
of international gatherings, where literacy work has been a*poried 
and discussed, IHibiications and networks for exchange of literacv 
experiences are promoted by the K^AL, DSH, IJnesco (includuig 
the HHP and the Institute of Lducation in Hamburg}, IJNIC LF and 
t)thers. Since it ceased u> function, the role of the international 
Institute fi»r Adult Literacy Methods in Teheran has. himever, un- 
hirtunatcly not been fully taken over by any other insiiiulc. 



4. Definitions and Concepts of Literacy 

In this chapter wc firs! discuss the variety and vagueness of literacv 
definitions. It is {>i>intcd oxil (hat there is a gap between broader 
concepts of lileracy and uperatiimal defmitions necessary for cvaL 
ualing literacy progress. Unesco\ recommended definitions of liler- 
acy and ftmctionai hleracy are tjuiited. The relativity of the concepts 
of eradication of lUitenay and lileracy success arc alst) discussed 
Sect>ndly. wc tty to sumniari/e the development of internationally 
adopted cimcepts of literacy. We have identified lout main periods, 
each representing a new trend: 
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- 1945-1%4: "fundamental education \ a term adopted to de- 
scribe a bro;id field of development activities (eventuaUy 
merged with the ideology of ''community dewlupment"). 
wherciif one was non-formal literacy programmes for adults 
and children. A bniad concept of functional literacy (exclud- 
ing numeracy), stressing the promotion of practical skills, 
emerged during this periiKK though the results of actual litera- 
cy activities were very piHir. 

- 1965-1974: "Functional literacy" within the framework of 
HWLP with strict economic growth aims, launched by Dnesco 
and adopted intcrnatiomMly at the World Conference m Teh- 
eran in 1%5. The idea was to experiment the economic returns 
of litentcy. when linked to specific areas tn target gr4>ups in 
industry or agricultun: undergoing rapid development. Ihc 
contents would centre around the production priurcss tif each 
project. 

197.V 198(1: "A laming Point for Literacy". cxprev,cd in the 
iX'claratitm of IVrsefxilis in I97.S, in which literacy «s critically 
reviewed and conceived as a political, human and cultural 
process of consciousness-raising and lilnrration. This turning 
pinnt was influenced by the critical assessment of the I:WIJ* 
made by IjNPD/llnesco and by the Kreirc-inspired ladical 
pedagogical movement of the early seventies. During this 
period il was agreed in the international litciacy debate that 
literacy nius! be functional in a broad sense and that literacy is 
only one step towards achieving the various i^bjcclives set out. 

1981 : "Education fi>r All": the pmvisiini o{ "basic educa- 
tion" fiir all children and adults bt*came a atnecrn oi the 
internaliimal community in the 19Hirs. Initially ihc uukkI ot 
the late 1970% led to the promotion of mass ailuh I' eiacy 
campaigns for the purpt>se of "eradicating illiteracy bv chc 
year 2{NXr\ As a result of the onset of giave ecomimic rcces- 
sjoii in most ot the I'hird World and its etfecis i>n all levels ot 
educatitUK attention turned more to frying lo (re)gain fhc 
provision i)t UPi. lor children m a rett)rmcd. more •'relevant 
and cosi-elficicnt primary schiH>f system. 

5- Why Literacy? 

In this chapter wi- include a hjsltHica! jH.'iNpociivr »in literacy in 
today's mduMriafi/cd ctnmtrics. It slums that universal schoulinj; 
and liii'racy have been linked to state tormation, trade and ciiitural 
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exchange, urbanization and economic expansion. It also shows that 
literacy has been a subject of poiitica! struggle and conflict. Apart 
horn the gradualist UPK strategy, then: are a few historical exam- 
ples of **accclerated" models that included specific aduit literacy 
programmes. Finally we argue that the ainditsons of dependency 
and cxmsequent economic and political amstraints in the third world 
tiKlay hardly permit a smiK>th gradual universali^ation of literacy. 

Furthermore we critically examine the validity of some arguments 
against large-scale efforts tc promote adult literacy in developing 
countries. In doing this, we discuss the relationship Nrtween literacy 
and development, which *s certainly dialectical and not a one-way 
causal link. We conclude that the question "Why Literacy can be 
answered with a wide range of justifications related to cither basic 
values, such as human rights and equity, or assumed effects of 
Itteriicy in difTcrent ctmtexts. and that literacy in itself is only a 
potential uwl that can be ust*d for a variety of economic. MKial. 
political and cultural purposes, either through the prtnress itself or 
through the utilization of acquired literacy skills. 



6. State Objectives for Launching Literacy 
Programmes 

t he role of the state and its multiple. M>metimes conflicting, motives 
for launching literacy programmes, is discussed in this chapter. 
Althi)Ugh most slates declare a mixture of objectives when ihey 
Uirmulale natumal literacy aims, in most cases one can delect what 
the principal objective is. We have distinguished between three 
principal slate objectives: soi io-politivul objectives (such as national 
unity, mass parficipatifm in on-^gomg transformations, mobilization 
in supptirt of a new regime), which are often the driving force behind 
mass literacy campaigns; econamiv objectives, promoting a process 
of gradual improvement of living standards, which can either result 
in selective work-oriented programmes within specific deveh>pmeni 
prnjci Is or in a more general programme as one of M^veral inputs to 
Iniikl cioiunnic growth; and iiemand-meedng objectives, often in a 
context of relatively low priority to literacy, but where prtnision is 
nuulc through slate scr\ices in resptmse to public and/or in*.crn;i!ion 
al demitiul I inally, the role of internalitinal i^gcncics m deierniinin^ 
ihc oh|cclivcs of htcracy piogrammes is briefly discussed. 
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7. The Role of National NGOs 

In thisi short chapter we show that national NGOs often play an 
important role in the organizatton and teaching of adult literacy, 
either together with state-promoted literacy work, or independcmiy, 
in some cases as part of a popular struggle against oppression. We 
ci>nclude that the community-based nature of the NGO and thus of 
the activity ainstitute its strength, but largely defme its limits in 
dealing with the task of literacy as a whole. 



8. individual Motivation for Literacy 

in this chapter we discuss the rather weak resjHmsc among adult 
illiterates to literacy pnigrammes if there are no specific efforts for 
mobili/ation towards creatmg motivation, TTie problem of large 
dmp-out and tow attendance rates after initial mobilisation and 
enrollment is aisi> analyzed. The ainditions of poverty in rural areas, 
lack of self-confidence, disillusion regarding the benefits from litera- 
cy learning, discouraging (caching methods, and the lack of easy and 
useful reading mateiial are factors that explain low attendance and 
weak **mt)tivation'\ The participation and motivation of women is 
finally discussed specifically. In some countries, far more women 
than men register for literacy classes, but the general oppressed 
situation of women prevents them from attending classes regularly 
and lead ti> high drop out rates and piH)r achievement compared to 
men. Some examples that sht)W the liberating potential of literacy 
fi>r women arc mentiimed. 



9. Literacy Strategies - Implementation 
and Results 

This is the most extensive chapter of the di>cumen!, starting with an 
analysis of the natua' of literacy strategies, i.e. models of planning 
and implementation of literacy programmes/campaigns, guided by 
priority aims. Although there certainly exist mixtua^s and variations 
ot each strategy (or ^ approach"), we have distinguished a number of 
approaches, that have had or \till have major influence in the third 
world: 

The 'I'umtamvtttal lulmation' approach, pnmiotcd by Uncsco 
during the period 1^46- {^X>4. Within this framework, alien- 
tion was focused on finding the most effective methods of 
t».*aching reading and writing in the mother tongue. The con- 
clusions from an extensive study thereof shewed however thiit 
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there is no untversaUy appiicabic method. The a>ntribution of 
'Fundamental Education' programmes to literacy was very 
pcKir. It seems as if many of the necessary elements of a whole 
literacy strategy were neglected. Although this approach is not 
advcKated today, several current literacy programmes contin- 
ue to retain precKCupations simitar to 'Fundamental Educa- 
tion'. These general literacy prt>grammes ha»:\ however, ad- 
vanced beyond their original in many aspects. 

- The ^Seleiiive'lntensive Funcikpnar appit>ach launched as an 
experimental programme, within the framework of EWEP, in 
eleven countries fn)m 1%7 to 1972, with the support of UNDP 
and Uncsco, ITie main objective was to evaluate the link 
between literacy and economic development, but it was also 
helped thai the EWLP would prepare the way for the eradia- 
tion of mass illiteracy. The main concerns were two: the func- 
tional (work-oriented) content, and evaluation. Uncsco/ 
UNDP's own critical assessment of the EWLP is summarized 
in this sub-chapter. The evaluation approach itself was severly 
criti^ed. Furthermore, available data on literacy results in- 
dicated high drop-out rates and low success rates, except in 
!an/.ania. Some of the general ctmclusions from the experi- 
ence were: Literacy activities must not be viewed as an essen- 
tially technical exercise - social, cultural and (XYlitical factors 
are as important, if not more; literacy must be integrated in a 
national plan of deveii>pment where the political will to imple- 
ment literacy is clearly articulated; and literacy must often be 
linked to eainomic and social reforms. 'Functional Literacy" 
or the ^rxonomic Literacy approach has continued to be ap- 
plied in many countries, with some modifications resulting 
frtnn the EWLP experience. The concept of **Functionalily" 
has in effect been bri>adened, but the basic ideological under- 
pinning (human capital theory) and the economic objectives 
remain essentially the same. Problems encountered in pro- 
grammes applying this approach are linked lo the lack of an 
atmosphere 0} mobili/atton and priority, and the tendency to 
ii> hj achieve Uh) many things a! the same lime, 

I he C imsi ientizaium' approach, t)f which Pauhi Freire is the 
major spi>kesman. His literacy theory and practice have in- 
%pircd many pu>grcss!ve adult educators, especially in Latm 
America The main objectives are linked to a process of liber- 
ating critical C4)nsciimsness, and dialogue and participation are 
key elements of the pedagogy. In this sub-chapter some crit- 
ical issues and pn^blems concerning the interpretation and 
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application of "ransdenti^cation^'-orientec? iteracy are ana- 
lywd. such as its political implications. Furthermore, we men- 
lion some practical dtfTiailtics in implementing the Freirean 
literacy appro^« such as defining programmes on the t^sts of 
local participatory investigations, and applying a true reciproc- 
al dialogue, es{^aUy in the context of large-scale national 
programmes. We conclude that Freire provides an important 
source of critical reflection and inspiration for literacy practi- 
tioners, but that the appro^h does not provide sui^icient 
guidelines for a whole titemcy strategy, and amtains certain 
non*appiicable elements. 

The 'Popular Education appniach, which is developing main- 
ly in Latin America, is briefly discussed. 

The *Mms Campaign approach « implemented particularly in 
revolutionary societies. TTiis strategy seeks to involve a!I seg- 
ments of society in order to make all adult men and women in 
a nation literate within a particular time-frame and is often 
part of a policy for overci>ming poverty and injustice thmugh 
mass mobilization. This sub-chapter is introduced by an over- 
view of recent fiiternational moves to promote mass cam- 
paigns. We have identified two distinct literacy campaign strat- 
egies, which are discussed separately: 

One-off campaigns to eradicate iiliteracy, of which there arc 
only a few examples (Cuba. Nicaragua, Vietnam, Somalia), 
lliey all successfully carried out mass campaigns over a period 
of one to two years. The factors for their success arc analysed, 
such as the momentum of commitment, resulting from the 
recent conquest of pcwer by a popular movement; the rela- 
tively low rate of illiteracy; the existence of one principal 
majority language, and the effective mobilization of all hu- 
man, institutional and material resources needed. The level of 
literacy attained is necessarily low and the sustaining of litera- 
cy betH>mes a problem, 

* Eradication of illiteracy hy a series of campaigns, a strategy 
that became frequent during the seventies, for example in 
Tanzania, Burma, Ethiopia and Mozambique, This step-wise 
strategy is determined by the existence of a very low level of 
development and a very large number of illiterates, which 
makes reaching all of them at once very hard. Literacy has not 
been an absolute priority compared ti) other urgent needs and 
the diversity of languages has complicated the implementa- 
tion. (Tanzania had the advantage ot having an African lingua 
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franca, Swahili), in the Tanzanian and Ethiopian cases, the 
strategy hds been successful in keeping up participation, but in 
other cases it has been more difficult* This strategy is, mher- 
wise, similar to the **one-off * strategy in many aspects, such as 
objectives, organization and cx^ntent, that stress political mo- 
bilization, Tanzania is interesting for having combined a poiiti* 
ca] and directly Functional curriculum. 

- "General Liieraty Programmes' with fairly diverse objectives. 
They are often large-scale, but "politically cool" programmes, 
that provide access to those who want literacy* Examples can 
be found in Botswana, Brasil, India, and Mexico, among 
others, where illiteracy is nof seen as an immediate major 
obstacle to the economy. The lack of stmng social pressure 
and mobilization for literacy at all levels of the society, often 
results in a high initial enrollment, followed by a very large 
drop-out. NGt)s often play an important role. Much effort 
and resources are put into curriculum design and methodol- 
ogy. It is not unusual that loo many goals are expected to be 
reached by one literacy course. 

- 'Seleciive small scale pn^grammes' are mainly of two types: 
state-pmmotcd activities in specific areas, for development or 
pilot project purposes; and NGO or community-promoted 
activities. Small scale projects have certain potential advantag- 
es, but they do not create significant reduction of national 
illiteracy rates. 



10. Post-literacy 




In this chapter, wc stress the importance of po.it-literacy as an 
immediate follow-up pmgramme to literacy, as a motivational factor 
for literacy, for consolidating literacy and for preventing relapse into 
illiteracy- Various forms of pt>st-literacy are analysed, the more 
formal one through entry into higher grades of the schm)l-system, 
the ^'structured" one, designed specifically for adult new-literates 
and the **semi-structured" form of post-literacy, an organized pro- 
ject for putting learning materials into the hands of adults, without a 
direct teaching component - an indispensable complement to the 
other torms of pt>st-literacy- The experience of post-literacy in Eth- 
iopia is interesting in that all three forms of post-literacy are being 
implemented at the same time. Finally, we argue that the introduce 
lion of post-literacy opp^^rtunities before even starting the literacy 
project itself, seems to he a gcHHl idea. 
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1 1 . Women's Literacy Participation 



Women often constitute the majority of literacy learners. However, 
in order to sustain women's participation, and overcome male resist- 
ance, a priKcss of social change and mobilization is necessary. A 
a>mmon problem is that literacy programmes^ often integrated with 
other project activities, seldom adapt to women's real learning 
needs. Not enough attention is given to the liter^ component or to 
special measures to mobilize women's participation. Thus irregular 
attendance, high dn>pout and weak results are common. Successful 
examples demonstrate the importance of participation, awareness- 
raising, and creative organizational approaches. They also show that 
literacy is a |x>tential tool for women's empowerment, even though 
literacy in itself is not enough to counteract the submission of wom- 
en in the environment of poverty and oppressive traditions. 



1 2. Conclusions and Reflections on 
Existing Experience 

lliis chapter is in itself a synthesis, that needs reading in order to get 
an idea of the dtKument as whole. It identifies a series of fmrtors for 
relative success of large-scale literacy activities. The active n>le of 
the state and ''political wiir' are [H)inted out as necessary elements 
of large-scale programmes. When the objective is to eradicate illiter- 
acy, it is also necessary to combine UPE and adult literacy. We also 
discuss other key issues, regardless of the scale of a programme, that 
in the context of a favourable situation of motivation and mobili- 
zation, arc important for the success of literacy, although we basical- 
ly contend that adult literacy is a fKilitical rather than a technical 
issue. We take up the questions of choice of language « mobilt/ation 
and training of teachers, contents and methods, and costs and re- 
sources. 

Ct>ncerning research needs, we argue that there is need for many 
different appmaches. as long as they are used creatively and adapted 
in a sensitive way to reality. We contend that literacy data should 
reflect gender differences, that pilot projects are useful for research 
and innovation, that the pi)liticai nature of literacy and tensions 
linked to literacy activities need to be taken into account in research. 
We also find it essential that literacy research is rcHrted among those 
concerned in the 3rd World. There is a need for new research 
"clearing houses'* for adult literacy. Furthermore, we have selected 
some themes whose research we consider essential, such as: the 
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impact and use of litcr^; learning literacy in a second language/ 
transitkin from ir her-tongue to second-language literacy; contents 
and methcKls; dropHiut; quality versus quantity; sponson^ip and 
organization of literacy. 

Finally we point out that the priority and application of research 
depends on in what context and for what purpose it is ckine. Re* 
search serves best as an integrated component of the planning, 
implementation and critical evaluation of adult literacy activities. 
We cannot expect to arrive at a global adult literacy cxikbook! 
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1. Introduction: Purpose, Scope 
and Limitations of tlie Review 



During its meeting in Paris in Octol>cr 19K4, the International Work- 
ing Group on Education (IWGE), composed of international aid 
agencies* education representatives, identified a numln^r of research 
areas meriting special attention as part of their endeavour to streng* 
then basic education provision in developing countries. SIDA, with 
its long history of support to adult education projects, offered to Ik 
the executive agency in the review of the field of literacy and fHjst- 
literacy, and commi^ioned the authors to write this study through 
the institute of International Education, University of StiKkhoIm. 

The preparation of such a review, which is intended to awer an 
extremely wide field of activities, necessarily invi>Ives a great deal of 
selection and generalization. As the authors of the paper, we wish to 
state that such a pnKess means that unavoidably our own ideological 
perceptions, personal experience in the field, and IcKation in Swe- 
den have all had a part to play in what we know aln^ut, what we arc 
interested in, what we have selected (or left out), what we have had 
access to, and how we have chosen to organize, generali/e and 
theorize the review. We do not wish to create any illusions as to the 
"complete objectivity'" of this paper, and we are sure that any other 
authors, given the same task, would similarly pass the information 
available through the filters of their own perceptions. 

We will thus try here to give an indication of just which ^'filters'' wc 
have used* for readers to be forewarned! 

Firstly, we have concentrated on aduh literacy and its immediate 
follow-up, *'pt>si'literacy"', in so-called '^developing countries". Lit- 
eracy and post-literacy are but one part of adult basic education, and 
arc mostly set in a ''non-formaf context. This study makes no 
attempt lo cover the literacy and post-literacy^ teaching functions of 
formal primary education for children, although schimls are indis- 
pensable in providing literacy or *'basic education'' as a whole. 
However, we have pointed out where it seemed relevant, the links 
between formal schw^ling and literacy, and between literacy and 
other aspects of adult basic education, such as health education or 
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training in agricuitural skills. Without implying that aduii literacy 
activities are isobteil from other forms id education or from their 
stxrial context, ^ are convinced that adult literacy training repre- 
sents a specific area of xtiviiy whkh is complicated and difficult 
enough to merit its own analytical review. 

Secondly, it would be both improductive and impcmibie to try to 
cover all existing experiences, reports, research and evaluation work 
in a study hke this. Our purpose has been to try to deal with the 
larger issues in literacy work, such as objectives and related strate- 
gies« rather than particular detailed ^rwunts of various specific 
literacy experiences. Thus we have s«rlected a number of cases of 
literacy activities fnim different political and economic settings 
which represent divergent objectives, strategies and results, and 
used them to generalize in a more theoieticat way. In particular, we 
have given most prominence to iiter^ ^livtties which have in- 
volved, or attempted lo involve, a relatively large number of illiter- 
ate people. 

Si>me of the factors constraining the selection have been our own 
previous field experience, and our present IcKation in Sweden. Our 
field experieno; has mainly been in Southern Africa, notably Mo- 
zambique, and much of our previous reading and study has concen- 
trated on Africa. Works on adult literacy available in Sweden arc 
mostly in English, which means that we have taken few cases from 
Francophone sources. We have looked at (mostly English, and Mime 
Spanish) sources on l-alin America and Asia, but, in the former 
case, there is a vast amount of experience in the field of adult 
education to which we have not had ready access. We should add 
that SIDA*s own relative concentration of activity on Eastern and 
Southern Africa, and to a lesser extent, on South Asia, has also 
contributed to our own access to materials on, and bias towards 
these areas - where, after all, the highest illiteracy rates and largest 
numbers of illiterates are to be found, it is also a limitation of this 
review that a fairly large amount of literacy Wiirk lakes place as a 
suhnromponent of **tntegrated rural development projects'" and is 
reported on as such, which makes it difficult for the researcher on 
adult litenicy lo pick up the references involved. 

Thirdly, we should present our ideological filters. We regard adult 
literitcy and all education - as performing iKith reprtKluetive and 
innovative functions in siKiety, with a constant pi>tent!al for conflict 
between the two functions. This means that literacy activities have a 
strong political and ideological character: the aims and objectives, 
the f(»rms t>f delivery/acquisition, the methods, the contents, the 
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renulu, and the links between the ;K:tmty and the ea^noniy and 
society, all derive from e^ntially political goais and political strug- 
gles and conflicts. We think that the learning of literacy can he 
important for the fight of the exf^oited classes against oppa'ssion* 
but are also sure that it can be used as a form of social control to 
undermine this struggle. We think that literacy is a basic human 
right and shi>uld be treated as such, and that, as a right, it has to be 
struggled for. Ideally, we would like to %e the masses conquer the 
right to literacy and the skill itself on their own initiative. Hiwever, 
in an unequal world, new skills have in part to be, or will be, 
provided by othei^, and we think that this provision is worthy of 
support unless it is clearly destined to increase the disadvantages of 
the acquirers or to subvert efforts to conquer more scKial and eco- 
nomic justice. 

Nonetheless, we insist that *'the illiterate" should not be amsidered 
the bearer of a disease, to be treated by a "vaccination campaign". 
Illiteracy is a symptom, not a cai»e of underdevelopment, injustice 
and poverty. Nor should literacy be treated as a "medicine" for the 
complaints of siKiety; we do not believe that the simple provision of 
literacy training in itself will transform the lives and social and 
eamomic relations of the illiterate population. Without literacy 
being integrated into a general pn>cess of social change, or into a 

MKial movement dedicated to creating social change, it is clear that 
it wilt have little chance of changing the fundamental parameters of 
life. Literacy training in a stagnated rural milieu is hardly even 
meaningfuK and it will be treated as such by the ctimmuniiy. 

From these perceptions, we regard literm.7 as being a collective 
enterprise which should amtribute to creating a more just society. 
We liK>k rather askance on formulations which site literacy's impor- 
tance within the btiunds of '^successful investment in human cap- 
ita!", '^'ontribution to individual productivity and well-being", "es- 
sential element in individual mixlernity" (etc.). even if someone 
were able to demonstrate all these attributes empirically ... Literacy 
is a tm)l with many ptrtential uses, as a hi>e may be used to plough, to 
weed, to reap, or to destrt^v. We would like to see literacy used for 
the collective gmHl of all, rather than as a means for the **individuar' 
10 scramble to a well-fed sinecure at the expense of the "less talent- 
ed", even though there may well be economic and status-seeking 
motives on the part of its individual ctmsumers. 

We may then be asked: how much of this paj^r is scientific, and how 
much is just opinions? While mi>st literacy practitioners (and, one 
hopes, scKial scientists) will smile at the questitm, yet it still needs to 
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answered. We have tried tu use concrete cases and documenta* 
tion as diiect evidence for mc^t assertions, and to give references as 
to where more detail can be found on each case. When it aimes to 
puiiing together the strands from many cases and numbers of ideas, 
theories and attitudes into a theoretical whole, however, one gets 
even further away fn>m '^empiricai facls'' than is imphed in the 
priKcss of selecting and analysing particular ca^cs. To soine« this is 
"theory"' which remains to be pmvcd or disproved; to others, it is 
idcology/opinion/bias: but at least to some it gives a way of kxiking 
at and interpreting a very diffuse reality ("mcga-variate", if you like) 
that may he insightful and useful. We hope we have done a gmid 
enough job for the last category to be in the majority! 



2. Literacy Statistics 



2.1 The Data 

llic number of illiterates aged 15 and upwards eontinucs lo rise 
inexorably in absolute terms. Acairding to the latest estimates there 
were around 760 million iiltterales in I97U and around milliiin in 
1985, and unless radical measures aa* taken, their numt>ers will have 
topped the 9(N> million mark by the end of this century (Unc^o 
1983, 1985). In percentage terms the situation is progressively im- 
proving with the world iiliterucy rate falling fmm some 44 % in 195() 
to 33 % in 197(» and aca^rding to the estimates to 25 % in 199() 
(Balaille 1976; Unc?^o 19H0). The increase in absolute numbers is a 
result of population gmwth together with the incomplete coverage of 
primary schiHiling for schmil-age children. In 198<), 121 million 
schtHil-age children (between ft and II) did m>t attend sehmil (Un- 
esco 1983). ITiese children and those wbii drop out bcfoa* consoli- 
dating literacy skills will at age 15 be counted into the illiterate adult 
pi>puiation. 

Predictably, the illiteracy rates are highest in the least deveU>ped 
countries and among the piK>rest and most underprivileged people. 
In 1985, India and China by themselves accounted respectively for 
about 3(1 % and 26 % of all the illiterate people in the wtirld. 

In the 25 least developed amntries (with a per capita product of less 
than HMI IIS dollars per year) the illiteracy rate was mon: than 8t> % 
in 197{) (Bataille 1976) and around 68 % in 1985 (Unesco 1985). 
i hese countries tend also to have the highest population gmwth 
rates, f-urthcr, the propt>rti4>n i)f W4>men illiterates is steadily grow- 
ing. In 1960, 58 of illiterates were women; by 197U this percent- 
age had risen to ti) %: and by 1985 it had gone up to 63 % (Unesco 
1972; 1985). 

Another indicator of the widening gap between men and women is 
the female share in the ttrfal increase of illiteracy among the adult 
population (15 years and above) between 1%1) and 1985; 133 million 
out of a total increase of 154 million illiterates (86 per cent) were 
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^t>men. In abstilutc numheni the greatest incrcasie of women's iitttcr- 
iHry was in Asia, with an increase of UB million in this period. In 
Africa the numbers a.t! smaller due to the smaller tmal population, 
but the increase rate was largest. The number of illiterate women in 
Africa n>se by 44 % (from 68 to 98 million) between l%t) and 1985. 
llie incTcase among the male illiterate population is significantly 
smaller. In Latin America the increa^ in itself was insignificant and 
the difference between men and women in this respect negligible 
(Unesa> IMSS), 

The distribution of adult illiteracy in the world is shown in the table 
below. The gap lK»twecn men and women is indicated by the differ- 
ence between the illiteracy rates. 

Number of WM^nitcfifiml Wterwy in 1^ fmr tl^ jGKlttIt pti|Hilatiim c^d 
15 and over (Umsco 1985K 
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Fisher n^H2) attempts to quantify the degree of scnriuK cultural and 
economic dcprivaticm of countries whose fH>puiation is highly illiter* 
ate (i.e. with an adult illiteracy rate higher than 6f) %) by comparing 
them with cx>untries having largely literate population (i.e. less than 
M % illiteracy). He arrived at the conclusion: 

" llic indicators examined ai! ptnnt in the same direction: the 'have r«n>* 
in terms of literacy are ais** worse off in terms of hfe expectancy, infant 
mortality. LiJucationai proviMun. communications, nutntion. health ser- 
vices, fmnl production and income; their industry is less devcUtped, their 
agriculture is lei»s pr^nluctive. Bui thi^i is only part of the tragic reality. ft>r 
within these countries with high illiteracy rates .. the illiterate is even 
woise of! than his e^mtpdihots." (p. 161). 

In accordance with our basic theory on education and Mnriety wc do 
not adhere to the view that these relationships imply that illiteracy is 
one of the realms for underdevelopment , as stated by IJnest^i^ { I MH? 
lHitera<-y should instead be seen as one of many symptoms ufunderde- 
velopmeni and is therefore dependent on the whole socio-economic 
and pt)litical situation. Indeed, all recent literature on literacy seemH 
to agree that illiteracy must not be viewed as a problem in isolation. 
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2.2 Are the Data Reliable? 



AH litoratunr dealing with literacy stattNtios points init their iimitcd 
siignificance. Nevertheless, although it is important to be aware of 
existing reasons for the limitations of the data, our general analysts 
will not alter, whether there 8(X) mitlion or 10(N) million illiterates. 

llierc auf three main reasons to question available statistics: 

a) The notion of Uterwy varies fiwn country to country. Whatever 
definition of literacy for example Unesco decides on, e;K:h nation 
uses its own criteria in prsMrtice, Hius the comparability of nation- 
al literacy statistics suffers from the lack of common minimum 
standards. 

b) The measures irf literacy used are vHm very rm^fa, '*Often, 
literacy statistics are derived from a census on the educational 
profile of a scnriety. Le^ frequently, they are based upon the 
resptmdent s seif-assei»^ment in response to a question such as 
'Arc you able to read?\ Far less frequently, they are based upon 
performance indicators: 'What diKJS this say?*'" (Gillette and 
Ryan, IV83). 

Concerning the limitations of estimates and forecasts on literacy 
rates. Unescti {19H(0 says they: 

*'are based cxcluwvely un ohnerved trends in regard lu school mrltvitieN, 
Iliis may give rise ti> errors in the following twii cases: (a) whenever 
liirge-scale out- of-schiK)l programmes are implemented, (b) whenever 
plans are made \o step up and/or impmve formal education, since a large 
number nf children would be affected and/or reach a standard which 
wi)uid enable them to he considered liferate/' (p. 16), 

In spite of these piissible errors, other factors connected to Ihe 
frequent use of formal education data for estimating literacy statis- 
tics seem t4> cause undcr-estimates rather than over-estimates of the 
numlK-r of illiterates. In the words of Gillette and Ryan {1VK3): 

**SchiH>ling may pniduce literacy, but experience shiwvs thai suih atlain- 
mcnis HTv highly perishable if there are no regular opportunities to read 
and wrile. Hence, while there may be siime whn progress from illiteracy 
lu literacy as a result ol informal learning there arc many mote who 
ichipse from hieracy into illiteracy/* {p, 1). 
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c) Tbe coverage of the data b criCtoi faM^rfete. The data disKcmi- 
natcd by the Unesco Office of Statistics do not provide informa- 
tion for example on the breakdown of tlHterates by area of resi- 
dence or by Unguisttc grouf:^. Data are sometimes only based on 
average figures for a country as a whole, which amceal "pockets'* 
of tlitteracy, resulting from existing disparities within individual 
aiuntries (Unesco, 

Moreover, statistics may include a certain amount of political polish- 
ing in order to show national progress. 

in order to get a realistic and more reliable idea of the literacy 
situation it is necessary to deeide what level of literacy we consider 
to be of interest. In this re^:Mxl it is significant that the world 
illiteracy rate given for 1975 was 33 % while at the same time it was 
said that around 65 % were not able to use the written word in 
practice (Levin. Lind. Lofstedl, Torbiornsstin, 1979). 
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3. Research and E^iuation 
Studtos on adult Literacy 



Reviews of literacy research point out that Adult Literacy is a 
relatively recent field of research compared to other areas of educa- 
tion or social science studies. For nearly a century a vast and 
growing volume of educational research has Iwjcn aincentrated on 
child development and teaching in schools. *in comparist>n with 
other issues in the social sciences little support has b^cn given to 
research on aduh literKy/' (ICAE. 1979, p.6). 

The research on the teaching-learning process of reading is an il- 
lustrative example, where the concentration on pre-school and 
school children is striking. In Gray's extensive study (Gray, 1%9) 
only 13 works on adult reading are to be found, while hundreds of 
studies on child reading are referred to. This is confirmed in Gorman 
(1977): "There is little in current research that might Ik: directly 
applied toward teaching adults to read/' (ICAE, 1979, p. 6). 

As many studies note (e.g. Verner, 1974; Gorman, 1977; ICAH, 
1979; Wagner 1 W7), much of the reading research is basically irrele- 
vant to Third World adult literacy problems. Wagner (1987, pJ3) 
explains this: 

* Om: prime reason for this parad^^x ... is that n?searchcrs have been 
mntivatcU moic by th*roretically derived questions than by research 
qucfitions hased on policy needs ... Thus a gre:*t deal of time and effort 
has been expended on testing the advantages and disadvantages of 
teaching thnmgh *'soundingH^ut" (phonics) versus "whole-wtird" meth- 
inl fcir Engtish'Speaking children, while only a fraction of effort has been 
used to study the conditions that lead individuals to seek literacy train- 
ing, the latter l^inp a critical determinant in adult literacy programs." 

In an introduction to theoretical perspectives on comparative litera- 
cy studies. Scribner (in Wagner, 19K7) suggests that there is •an 
unres()lved and underlying tension bet^en models of literacy baseil 
on studies of psychological pr^Kcsses and mixlels based on scKial 
processes at the macro-level. They do not seem to fit together into a 
larger picture, and sometimes generate conflicting implications for 
literacy programs and policies'' (p, 19). She observes that one M>urce 
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of tension may be between the psychologists' emphasis on looking 
for universal lingusitic and cognitive prcKesses implicated in literacy 
acquisition and the social scientists' stress on the variety of scKia! 
forces that generate and sustain literacy activities. 

Most research and analyses on adult literacy in the Hiird World date 
from the mid-l%{)s and onwards. Since then many research or 
evaluation experiences have developed and a core of liters special- 
ists, most of them from the third world, has t^en established. They 
were themselves involved in literacy work and arc not a separate 
corps of academic analysts. 

Prior to this period the most important contributions to existing 
knowledge and understanding of adult literacy in the Third World 
were made by Dr Frank C. Laubach and Dr William S, Gray. Dr 
l^ubach, a US missionary, was the first literacy campaign pmmotcr 
to have great international imp^. He devoted him^lf to aduh 
literacy work in the 193()s and 194()s in Asia, Skmth America and 
Africa. TeMhing the World to Read - A Handbook for Literacy 
C ampaigns (Laubach, 1947) is a pioneer book in the field. Dr Gray's 
work on literacy methodology, in The Teaching of Reading and 
Writing (Gray* 1%9), is the most thomugh and vast study of its kind. 

The methodology of teaching literacy has continued to he a theme 
given attention by more recent research, including the choice of 
language of instruction. Motivation for literacy, at the level of indi- 
viduals, commurfties and governments, is the theme that accounts 
for and runs through much of the recent studies on literacy. Some 
studies have also centred around the problem of retention of litera- 
cy. Existing studies and repiirts are moreover largely concentrated 
on the countries that have had major campaigns or pmgrammes, 
such as Vietnam, Cuba, China, Tanzania, Somalia, Bra/iK India. 

Three main types of research on adult literacy have been cH)nducted: 



1 ) Kxperimaital research representing long term investigations de- 
signed to test hypiMhcses, The most notable example of this kind 
of research was the evaluation work related to Unesco's Experi- 
mental World Literacy Programme (EWLP). Unesco has publish- 
ed a list of 229 dcKuments and reports from the EWLP experi- 
cnccs carried out in eleven countries. Apart from this major piece 
of research this kind of •*exfKrimentar' research on aduh literacy 
is rare. 
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2) Various forms of particiiMitiNry nsearcfa. This has teen a fre- 
quently-used research methcni from the teginning of the 1970s, 
with the studies conducted es^ntially by Ktivists working in the 
field. The partidpatory research approach owes much to the 
ideas of the Brasnlian literacy pedagogue ftiulo Freiie, and have 
been much dewloped in Latin America in the context of popular 
education projects at the immunity level (see Erasmie and dc 
Vries, 1981), The approach has been used for two distinct purpos- 
es in the context of literacy: 

- more commonly, for the so-called ^'community survey" which 
should antecede a Freircan type literary project, and which 
seeks to identify the most important aspects and contradic- 
tions of community life and the level of social awareness, in 
order to select out the themes and generative words which will 
constitute the literacy "curriculum*'; 

- less often, where the le^archer is a participant (or, ideally, ail 
the participants), and the research activity seeks to assist in 
laying bare local reality and in maintaining a continuous joint 
evaluation of the literacy programme and its social insertion; 
ihe research is based on the praxis of action-reflection-action, 
and should immediately assist in changing the prcK^s towards 
the better attainment of its objectives. 

3) Various forms of evaluation studies, measuring the achievements 
of a programme against its objectives. Some of the evaluation 
studies linked to EWLP belong to this category, as well as reptirts 
made by government bodies or agencies runnmg the literacy 
activity evaluated. 

Important sources of experiences and dtKumentation on adult litera- 
cy in the Third World derive from a number of international confer- 
ences, workshops and seminars, where literacy work has been re- 
ported and discussed. The reports from these meetings express 
general findings and conclusions on a number of important factors. 
The international network for exchange of literacy exfK!riences has 
developed since 1970 through new international, regional and na- 
tiona! institutions and organizations. The International Institute for 
Adult Literacy Methods in Teheran played a very important n>le 
through its publications between 1970 and 19H(K The Internationa! 
Council of Adult Education (ICAH), cixirdinating regional and 
national a>unciis, provides an important network of information and 
exchange of experiences. The German Foundation for International 



Development (DSE) has promoted many important seminars and 
publications on literacy in the Third World, llnesco has extended its 
role by the recent involvement of the international Institute for 
Educational Planning (IIEP) in adult literacy planning and adminis- 
tration. The Unesco Institute of Education in Hamburg has also 
undertaken important research and development work in the areas 
of literacy and post-liter^y. 




4. Definitions and Concepts of 

Literwy 



4.1 The Scope of Definitions 

Varying and often vague definitions of literacy abound in literature 
and in praxis. We do not intend to make a Hst of available defini- 
tions. We will rather try to delineate major trends in the devel- 
opment of the concept. 

The concept of literacy in the literature is often a mixture of values^ 
objectives, functions, methods, and levels and ct>ntents of skills 
required. It is surprising how seldom the different components nec- 
essary for a clear definition are explicitly accounted for when literacy 
is discussed. Definitions made by Unesco or others in literature 
seldom correspond to the operational criteria used in practice in 
different aiuntries or programmes. 

It is natural that literacy cannot simply be defined in operational 
terms without connecting it to its purposes or its amtext. It is also 
true, however, that criteria used in pr^tice for evaluating literacy 
are overwhelmingly limited to simple operational or quantitative 
definitions^ without considering the bmader objectives and mean- 
ings of literacy, simply because it is extremely difficult or impossible 
to measure the broader impact of literacy isolated from other cnvi- 
ninmental effects. 

1 hus it is important to bear this in mind when we present broader 
concepts of literacy. Generally one could say that there exists a gap 
between broad definitions elaborating on the role of literacy and 
operational definitions aiming at measuring certain skills related to 
literacy. This gap certainly exists in practice. The broader definitions 
might influence the approach (contents, methtnls, etc.) to dealing 
with illiteracy, but very seldom the criteria for evaluating literacy. 

Before presenting an overview of major trends concerning the con- 
cept of literacy, we consider it necessary to give a brief idea of what 
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we mean by a literate person, Unesoo's latest recommc*ndation 
{Unesco, 1978) distinguishes between liieracy and functitmat litera- 
cy, the first referring to what we would tike to call basic IHeracy. 
According to Unesco a person is literate '"who can with under- 
standing both read and write a short simple statement on his ex^ery- 
day tife'\ We will use the concept of b^c literacy as mining the 
first step on the way to achieving a more functional or applicable 
level of skills^ including or not basic numeracy. A fimctiofudly Utertue 
person must be able to ''engage in all those activities in which 
literacy is required for effective functioning of his group and commu- 
nity and also for enabling him to continue to use reading, writing 
and calculation for his own and the community's development*' 
(Unesco, 1978), In more precise terms afunctional' literacy varies 
depending on the envirt)nment and the context in each given society 
at a given time. As we shall see further on, afunctional literacy' as 
used here is not equal to Functional Literacy as conceived in the 
Experimental World Literacy Progn.m, EWLP. 

We will also be using twi> other terms for describing certain stages of 
the literacy pn>cess. A semi-Hteraie f^non is able to decipher a few 
simple words and write his/her own name and/or to make simple 
calculations in written form. In other m>rds a semi-literate f^rson 
has started but not completwl the proce^ of basic literacy. A person 
who has just achieved basic literacy we will call new4iterute (Levin, 
Lind, Lofstcdt, Torbiornsst^n, 1979). 

We should note two other terminological and practical difficulties. 
ITie first is the genera! concept of "eradication of illiteracy", in 
reality, no amntry has ever eradicated illiteracy, as there always 
remains a part of the population which is for one rea)»)n or another 
not reached by literacy, e,g. f^ople with learning handicaps, people 
who come out of years of schooling without ever having become 
literate, and so on. Thus in practice the term has come to refer to 
reducing illiteracy to a very low level overall, to about 8 {x*rcent or 
below. In the Third World, the term comes to be even more kxisely 
applied, as the business of counting and checking is more difficult 
there and the conditions of life make universal aweragc problem- 
atic. Most ct)untries seem to be on the way to "eradication ' when 
the level falls below 20 percent. It should be pointed out that often 
the counting covers people who had the opportunity to become 
liierate, or who passed some form of literacy test, and does not 
reflect such problems as **new illiterates** who did not get to school 
after the adult literacy effort finished, or those who ''relapse into 
illiteracy" after completing a paigramme successfully. 
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The second is precisely the problem of what to call a *1irer«y 
success**. ''Success*' is a relative mini, which could he judged in 
individual terms by passing a test, or by degree of retention of the 
skilU or by degree of use of the skiiU or by whether people also make 
use of cHiher skiUsAcnowledge leamt in the process of literacy. Nor- 
mally little attempt is made to estimate the tevel of success on 
anything other than passing the fmal test. Even so, in terms of rating 
a programme successful, it is important to note that most adult 
literacy programmes have a level of "efficiency** of ^ percent or 
even well below that, counting between initial enrollment and those 
who **pass** the final literacy test. Only a few very large national 
mass campaigns has historically done much better than that (e,g, 
Cuba, Nicaragua and Ethiopia). Thus a programme should not be 
judged **unsucttssfur' on the basis of tcK> demanding criteria! 
Where strides towards eradicating illiteracy have l^en made, it has 
usually been by incorporating very large numbers of people in each 
stage of the total effort and "'pacing*' a low proportion, and not by 
"passing'' a large percentage of a smaller number enmlled. 



42 Internationally Adopted Concepts of 
Literacy 

Two major assumptions have guided Uncsa) in its promotion of 
literacy ever since 1945: 

}) liiiteracy a m^jor obstmle to ^developmenl\ Hence, literacy is 
an instrument for development. This assumption has been con- 
stant, but to what degree and how literacy and development 
relate has been debated and kwked ufx)n differently over time. 
Recent views expressed are as for example in Ohjei tive: Literal y 
(1983): 

'\..lhc eradication of illiteracy docs not banish deprivation over-night. 
But hy ehminating one obstacle to devciopmcnt it will indirectly help to 
impmve living and working wnditions/' (p, 7). 

2) IJtermry is a fundamental human right. Illiteracy in the world 
must therefore be eliminated. 

The international literacy trends can be divided into roughly fi»ur 
periods, 1945- 1%4, 1965-1974, 1975-198U and 1981. 

1945— 1%4. The traditional concept of literacy, referring simply to 
reading and writing skills as an end in itself, was abandoned in 
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theory by UneMro shortly after its creation. In 1946 the term funda- 
mental education was adopted to describe a broad field of devel- 
opment «tiviiics, whereof one was non-formal literacy programmes 
for children and adults. Gray (1%9) summarizes the very broad 
concept of 'fundamental education': 

''...fundamental education is often the first stage in urgamzcd efforts to 
pmnnate perMinai <fcvelopment and community progress. Frinn the out- 
set, it stimulates awareness of individual and group posMbtltltes. Such an 
awakening may occur in a swingle activity, si^h as a heahh demonnitration 
project. In the course of time, hov^ver. it breads to c«her activities. In 
so far it inclu(tes the kmnvledge and skills usually quired in schm^L 
fundamental educatii>n tries to develop them mxording to the needs and 
interests of the people amcemcd. Thus people aie taught to read and 
write only when they reaignize thai thcw? skills are necessary to the 
fuller attainment of their purposes." (p. 17). 

Myrdal (1%K) points out that ''fundamental education" or ''scKial 
education'* Nrcamc merged with so-called '^community develop- 
ment''. The ideologists of the community development movement 
stressed that literacy must be used for something of practical impor- 
tance in order to produce development* Myrdal (19fi8) agreed, but 
added that this should be equally relevant to teaching in primary 
schm)ls. Myrdal concluded; 

" The disquieting fact is, however, that comparatively little has been 
done to refi>rm the schtK>ls and make them more responsive to practical 
needs, while adult education has been either neglected altogether or 
turned inli» something so 'practical' that it no longer enci>mpasses any 
serious attempt to make people literate.'* (p. lftS7). 

Later on (Chapter 9.2) we will discuss the pcnir results in attaining 
literacy during this period. We will here discuss how literacy itself 
was conceived. 

Already during this period the distinction was made between *mini- 
mum standards of literacy' and 'functional literacy' with basically the 
same meaning as given recently by Unesco (sec beginning erf this 
chapter), with the exception that numeracy was not included in the 
definition of 'functional literacy*. 

rhc limitations of p.oviding only minimum standards was very clear: 

"if training is discontinued,., the tramecs.., sot>n lose whatever ability lo 
read and write they may have acquired." (Gray. 1%V. p. 21). 

The concept of functional literacy evolved uradually during this 
fHrriiui. 
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The criteria used for measuring 'functional liter^' vary from dura- 
tion of training, through the specific contents and methods consid- 
ered necessary, to specific tests evaluating the literacy abilities. 

A more common criterion u^ is, however, the equivalence to a 
certain number of completed years of schoohng. Four years of 
schcK^ling have often been proposed as a minimum standard for 
functional literacy. Arguments against this criterion have been pre- 
sented by many authors, one being the insufficient and uneven 
quality of primary schooling. 

The level of functional literacy required in a society varies and 
changes, which means that no fixed or general equivalence to formal 
schoohng can really be given* 

Gray (1%9) discussHss the advantages and disadvantages of setting 
minimum standards or high standards. He argues: 

'*When defining a satisfactory criterion for literacy, it is essentia! to 
adopt a relatively high standard, tor tlK^re is very little printed matter 
related to adult neecib^ and interests which can be a*ad by an)^)iie who has 
not acquired the reading ability normally attained by children, who have 
had four or even five years of schooling. So much time and energy are 
expended in preparing less difficult material that it cannot be priuluccd 
in sufficient quantity to supply aduh needs." {pp. 2fi~27). 

I Je concludes finally that literacy programmes should be org^^nized 
in a series of stages. 

In summary, over 1945- 1%4, Uncsco pri>moted literacy as part of a 
bniader education programme, called 'fundamental education' 
stressing the promtrtiim of prmrtical skills, for development purfK>s- 
cs. Literacy itself was conceived as exclusively reading and writing 
skills, preferably acquired through learning in the mother tongue. 
Distinction was already made between basic literacy and 'functional 
literacy'. The concepts used today were evolved. Numeracy was, 
however, not yet included in the definitions of 'functional literacy*. 

1 965-1974. As a consequence of the piKir literacy achievements in 
the past , and on the basis of a series of studies and activities directed 
by IJnesco to the problem of adult literacy programmes, Unescii 
decided in 1964 to launch an Experimental World Literacy Prt)- 
gramme (EWLF) in order to find ways of transforming literjicy into 
an effective mslrument iox stHrial and econ«>mic development. A new 
**funclional literacy approach" was defined. 

'Ilie World C^mfercncc of Ministers of Education on Eradication of 
Illiteracy, held in lehcran in 1%5, gave international expression to 
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this approach. As to the concept and aims of literacy it stated that 
Functional literacy should: 



*\.,fiot be confined to the teaching of reading and writing but should 
tnclmte professional sikJ technical knowledge thus pnimoting a fuller 
participalion by adults in economic and civic life ... be rclited to the 
pursuit of economic and social objectives (increase of manpouxr output, 
productii>n of f<KKi stuffs, industriniizatton* social and professional mo- 
Irility* creation of additional manpower, diversification of the ecomimy« 
etc.) ' (Unesa\ 1%8, p 48)- 

*\..!ead not only to elementary general knowledge but to training of 
work, increased productivity, a greater participation in civic life and a 
better unckrstanding of the surrounding w^irld, and should ultimately 
open the way to basic human cultuie." (Unesro/liNDP, 1M76). 

Compared to previous declared aims and concepts. Functional liter- 
acy m>w stressed strict economic growth aims such as increased 
productivity and consequently included vocational subjects in the 
literacy pn>grammes. The political and cultural aims seem to have 
been given much less weight. 

Each literacy programme would be linked to a specific economic 
project in industry or agriculture in areas undergoing rapid eamom- 
ic expansion. The contents would centre around the produclitin 
pHHTCSs linked to each project. 

This approach was based on the assumption that the piipulation 
groups working in fields of economic priority would have the great- 
est need of tKHH>ming literate. The motivation pn)hlem would there- 
Unc not constitute an obstacle. 

1975* 19fM). In the light of a critical assessment of the adults of 
EWI.P and the very concept of its ''functional approach", and in 
view of other experiences and theories, a review of the literacy 
concept in all its aspects characterized this periin). 

The international Symposium for Literacy in R"rseyH)!is held in 
September 1975 on the tenth anniversary of the Teheran Confer- 
ence, intended to evaluate the results of a decade of internatit>nal 
reflection and action on literacy teaching. It adopted the "Declara- 
tion of Persepolis'\ which presented a whole new ideology on litera- 
cy including its objectives, requisites, contents, methods and means. 

it stre.vsed the political, human and cuhural aspects of literacy- It is 
radically different from the functional EWLP approach, justifying 
the title of the book presenting the pn>ceedings of the symrH>sium: A 
Turning Poini for iJlermy (Ed: Bataille, 1976), 
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The I>cclaration of PerseixiUs conceives literacy as: 

*'...iH>t iufit the process of teaming skills of reading, writing and arithmc- 
iic, but a contribution to the liberation of man and to his fuii devti- 
opment. Thus ctmceived, literacy creates the ccMKtittons for the ^Krquisi- 
tion of a critica! cons^ousness of the comradictif>ns of scMTtety in which 
man lives and of its aims; it alsio stimulates imtiative and his participation 
in the creation of pnfjects capable of acting upon the world, of trans- 
forming it... Literacy... is a fundamental human rif^t. 

Literacy work. like education in general, is not the driving force of 
hivtorical change. It is ncH the only means of liberation but is an essential 
instrument for all scxrial change. Literacy is a political 

Literacy is». .. inseparable from participation, which is at once its purpose 
and lis condition. 

Literacy... would constitute the finit stage of basic education... It would 
permit tho devek^pment of non-formal education for the benefit of all 
thosie who are excluded by the present system... Finally, it will imply a 
radical reform of the structures of the education system as a whole/* 
(Bataille. 1976, pp. 273-275). 

These declarations are very similar to the literacy "conscicntization'' 
ideology^ expressed in Paulo Freire's publications (Frcirc, 1972a, 
1972b). Frcirc himself participated in the Persepolis sympi>siuni. 
The rise of the new approach should probably be seen in rehition to 
the poi>r quantitative results of EWLP and the broad influence 
Frcirc had on adult educators during the decade 1965- 1974, 

In lJnesco*s 4>wn critical evaluation of EWLP, the narrowly te^^h- 
nical/economic aims of the **Functional" projects were reviewed in 
July J 975, when the Recommendations of the Expert Team on 
Evaluation of Experimental Literacy Projects declaa*d: 

"... the concepts of functionality must he ex-f ended to include al! its 
djmcnsit>ns: political economic, stKia! and cultural. Just as development 
is no! only ca^nomic growth, sii literacy.,, must aim above all to arouse 
in the individual a critical awareness of Murial reality, and to enable him 
uf her to understand, master and transform his or her destiny." (IJnesa^/ 
UNDF, 1976. p. 191). 

Ever since these conclusions were drawn, it has been gcne-rally 
agreed in internatiiinal literacy debate that literacy should be func- 
tional in a broad sense and that literacy is only a first step to 
achieving the objectives set out. 
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While **ncw*' Ueftnitionsi of liteffacy have not been forth- 
coming, recent debates have revealed a variety irf different ap- 
proaches to Hter^y. The real establishment of literacy as a human 
right in international consciousne^ has served to promote three 
different tendencies: 

a) The popular education movement, which draws on sources like 
FaMne and the Catholic Liberation Thcologists. In this view, 
education in its broad sense is regarded neither as a '*stKiai 
service*' nor as an 'investment in human capitar\ but an of 
cultural affirmation and liberation, thus a collective community- 
based act by the exploited classes and groups of siKicty closely 
integrated into the organization of resistance and change. Part of 
this act is for the aimmunity to make itself literate in a collective 
consciousness-raising fashion^ with community organization an 
essential goal. 

b) The idea that literacy must be promoted on a mass basis, as an 
integral part of general pohttcal and eamomic (evolutionary) 
change, lliis has led to the (somewhat idealistic) prtimotion i>f 
mass campaigns as a general recipe for dealing with illiteracy (and 
injustice), under the slogan of ''eradication of world illiteracy by 
the year HHW\ The Udaipur Seminar's Literacy Declaration 
encapsulated this idea as follows: 

**A iitcracy campaign must seen an a iicccjivary part of ;< nalinnal 
strategy for ovcrci>ming poverty and injusttcc. "(quoted in Bhoia 



I'he chiHising of l^M) as a UN International Literacy Year arose 
as a consequence of the setting of the end of the century as the 
target for the eradication of illiteracy. 

c) The "Hducaticm for All" approach, which has been voiced in 
various international organs in S4)mcwhat changed forms over 
time. Initially* the idea ariose form a concern that education, and 
in particular primary education, was not **relevanl" enough, and 
it thus tiH>k the form of a pro}^>sal that "basic" education should 
be provided hn everyone. It was the insistence on education for 
cvcrybtHly which distinguished the idea fn)m the previous tenets 
of "Fundamental Education''. 

"Hasic cdui.atu>n shi»uld he providird for ail children and adults as sikhi as 
the available resources and conditions permU/* { Wi>rld Bank p.Hh) 

I'he a^aignilion that educatiim is the right of alK and that universal 
literacy involves ctmcentratiim cm both child and adult education, is 



p.245). 
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laudable. However, the concept of bus^c educatioii was rather vague, 
grounded in a Mend of both aintext-^reievant and more general 
suNects. The Unesco definition (Unesco 1979) was: 

Jemrhing wtu>se cri>jective is the aa|uisition df knowledge and s^ktlls 
(for sample, literacy, arithimrtic) ne(%ssary for living in a MKiety/' 
(p.] 18, own translation from French). 

The definition left a lot of leeway for anyone to decide what basic 
education would be for. One critidsni we could advance was that 
basic education could easily iMrcome amMiher way of giving rural 
people an inferior education designed to make them prisoners of the 
soil and to shore up the status quo. However, tl^ concept also 
coincided with the moves in the industrialized world to going '"Back 
to Basics'\ that is« for education to be even more centred around 
literacy and numeracy and '*core*' academic subjects, with intensi- 
fied testing and examining. 

At the same time, the 1980*s were pmving to be calamitous for Third 
World economics, and consequently for education* State budgets 
declined, teachers were pushed out or sought other employment, 
schiKil cimditions and supply of materials worsened; and in many 
cases, families ceased lo be able to afford the direct and indirect 
costs of having children in school, let alone the adults spending time 
on literacy. The process of ''structural adjustment", conceived to 
adduce nations' rapidly rising debt and put ea^nomies in tune with 
the ''rear' conditions of the world market, had further negative 
impact on employment, the siKiai sectors, and education. In re- 
sptmse, international agencies (led by UNDP, Unesco, UNICEF 
and the World Bank) set in motion a new drive for **education for 
all", to be marked by a world ctinference at the t^ginning of In- 
ternational Literacy Year. The type of education presently being 
ct>nsidered "for all" is oriented by the **Back to Basics'' appn>ach, 
and it is ctmsidered important that through both formal and non- 
formal channels, "efficient*' education of internationally-equivalent 
quality be provided, and certificated by harder reliance on exam- 
inations (WCEFA, 1989). 

The concept of basic education as context-relevant "applied" educa- 
tion (formal and non-formal) is grounded on the idea of building 
increased self-reliance through the development of the **non-for- 
mal" economy at local level. As internationally-equivalent educa- 
tion (with stress on formal primary schooling), it is grounded on the 
idea 4>f building the national economy by increased adoption of 
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technology and production of export goods. Both !^ literacy as an 
essential part of education. Both have their theoretical strengths, 
but both are liable to considerable misuse* 



Our unhappy feeling is that» however the notion of ''basic educa- 
tion'' is interpreted in the near future, what is lacking under the 
current economic crises are the resources, the politicai commitment, 
and the motivation necmary to create and satisfy the (temand for 
education, in particular for adult literacy. And while the vicious debt 
circle persists, adult literacy efforts are likely to be fitgnificantiy 
eroded throughout the Third World, 
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5. Why Literacy? 



In the previous chapter many arguments for adult literacy have been 
included in the objectives and concepts presented. Tliey do not, 
however, present arguments against literacy, nor do they include 
answers to the question of setting priorities between literacy and 
other efforts in education or in other development areas. These 
questions deal with literacy's role in development as a whole and the 
impact of literacy. 

It is impossible to separate these questions from the account of the 
pmblcms of implementation of literacy. We will therefore return to 
thcMT questions in forthci>ming chapters. 

5.1 Historical Perspective 

Historically « literacy shows itself to be linked to state formation, 
trade and cultural exchange, urbanization and economic expansion. 
Arnovc and Graff (19X7) argue that prime factors in large-scale 
increases in literacy have been more closely related to the efforts 
of centralizing authorities to establish a moral or pt>litical consensus, 
and, over the past two hundred yean*, to nation-state building.*' 
(p.2). 

During thimsands of years the art of reading and writing remained a 
monopoly preserved for a specialized class of scribes or a small elite. 
When the industrial revolution started around 1750, almost 5(XM) 
years had passed since the art of writing was first initiated. Still ^X) 7o 
a{ the Wi>rld s population was deprived of this art. 

The invention of printing at the end of the 14th century made it 
technically possible to spread literacy to larger segments of the 
population. 

ITie printed word came abiiut in the prtxrcss of interaction between 
MKTial and technical change. The Reformation and the birth of 
capitalism represented social struggles, where the written word was 
used lo intimidate thiise in power, as well as the other way around. 
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"The rijang btiurgeoiste t»ed Ite wrillen wjrd lo help them effect their 
revoiutioii and gain power... But once in pov^r the bourgeoiste changes 
its attitucte to writing - it becomes a method of control rather than 
lebellmn/- (M. Hoyle*, 1977, pp. 25-- 26). 

There are many historical examples illustrating literacy as a two- 
edged swrd. Cortez destroyed the written treasures of the Aztecs, 
the Nazis burnt books. 

Both economic and ideoli^ical-religious factors have influenced the 
growth and at some times the stagnation of literacy. 

In Venice, a high rate of literacy was attained in the ISth and 16th 
centuries, because it was needed for navigation and soldiers needed 
to be literate to read gun manuals. 

A sucxessful national reading campaign for all was carried out in 
Sweden under the control of the Ptotestant Church during the 17th 
and 18th centuries, in order to nwt the Catechism deeply in people's 
moral attitudes and behaviour. 

Industrialization/urbanization and widespread literacy are clearly 
inter- related. It is however not a simple correlation, that industri- 
alization comes first and then the univcrsalization of literacy, or vice 
versa; examples exist of both. 

In the mid- 19th century more than 50 % of the adult population in 
most parts of Western Europe was literate. However, the countries 
showing the highest rates of literacy did not coincide with those most 
advanced in industrialization at the time. Pttitestant countries, such 
as the Scandinavian aiuntries, Scotland, Germany. Holland and 
Prussia were more advanced in literacy than England and France, 
although they were less developed. In the rural and Catholic south- 
ern parts of Europe, illiteracy was still well above 5t) %. 

ITic relationship t^tween industrialization and literacy seems to be 
dialectical, in that industrialization both requires more advanced 
and more widespread knowledge and skills, while a certain level of 
education among broader sectors of the population facilitates indus- 
trializalion, which in its turn creates conditions for and a need for 
more widespread schm^ling. 

ITic European exfKricnce also shows that conditions for literacy in 
rural areas vary. CipoUa (1979) states: 

'in general imc can say that when: small private pints dominate, the rate 
iff htcracy is higher than m areas where the landowners are few and the 
agricultural wt»rkcrs many/" 
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The industrialized capitalist sixieties, such as Western Europe and 
the USA, had became neariy fully literate ^eties (i.e, over W% of 
the adult population with both reading and writing skills) by the 
beginning of the 20th centu^^. throu^ the intitKluction of universal 
schooling for children in the niid-19th century. According to tables 
presented in Opolla (1970, p,90, 92), it took England 32 j^ars 
(1855-1886) and France 28 years (1860-1888) to reduce their illitera- 
cy rates from 30 % to 10 %. France took 53 years (1835-1888) to 
reduce its illiteracy rate from 50 % to 10 %, 

In sunimar>% the main factors behind this breakthrough of universal 
schooling seem to be: 

- Changed relations of production, whereby the societal (X>ndi- 
tions led to increasing requirements for widespread literacy 
and elementary skills. 

- Changed ponder relations and class contradictions, which led 
the bourgeoisie in power to demand a more efficient social and 
ideological control of the masses. (One strong ai^ument used 
for introducing universal schooling was that it would reduce 
criminality). 

- Demands fi>r dcmiKraqr and equal rights, such as to cduca- 
lion, by the emerging working class and liberal reformers. 

- Economic development, which created the material and struc- 
tural conditions for the expansion of schooling. 

^rhe mass literacy campaign of the USSR between 1919 and 1939, is 
the first attempt in history by a state to wipe out illiteracy among its 
adult population within a relatively short period of time. In 20 years 
illiteracy was reduced from 70 to 13%. Before the Revolution, under 
the Czarist monarchy* literacy was improving at the snail-pace of a 
half per cent per year. This would have meant anywhere between 
150 to Wi) years for illiteracy to he eliminated (Bhola, 1982). The 
driving force behind the literacy campaign was the Revolution, its 
ideology and its purpoj^» of changing a traditional stKio-cconomtc 
system into a modern siKialist industrial one. 

Historically, then, there arc two principal models for the attainment 
of universal literacy within a nation. One is the intrixluction of really 
universal primary education (UPE), which will gradually eradicate 
illiteracy in a nation. (It should be noted that **reaHy UPE'' implies 
not only everyone going to schotil, but everyone becoming literate 
thereby). In the North, the introduction of UPE had to be fought 
for^ and winning it in real te^s involved the state assuming the 
project as its own and having the power and resources to turn UPH 
fmm a right into a legally-enforced duty. 
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The second is the ^'^rcelerated'' mcnleK which combines the in* 
tnxluction of UPE with large-scale literacy activities directed at 
adults. The latter is not generally sufficient to maintain uni\^rsal 
Hter%y in the absence of the former (there is the partial exception of 
the Swedish reading campaign in the 17th Ontury). It is at least 
arguable, moreover, that the %celerated model requires more state 
power and more economic sacrifices than the "'gradualist'" UPE 
strategy. 

}iow do these models apply to the South today? In some cases, such 
as parts of Latin Ameri(^ and East Asia, (e.g. Uruguay, Argentina, 
South Korea, Taiwan), nearly universal litersttry has come about 
thnnigh the more gradualist UPE model, without mass campaigns 
and popular urmed revolutions (indeed, with some extremely des- 
potic dictatorships along the way). In cHher cases, the conquest of 
power by a popular movement has seen the application of the 
acxelerated model with some success^ (Cuba. Vietnam. Tanzania, to 
name a few), even in the ab^nce of large strides in industrialization 
and economic development. 

In general, however, a brief glance at the statistics in Chapter 2 
rapidly shows that universal literacy is not coming about **by itself, 
and that the struggle is far from being won. One maybe complacent 
about the Newly Industrialized Countries, and excited about revolu- 
tionary countries (though really universal literacy is probably a 
rather tenuous achievement even in these), but tn^tween the two He 
the ci>untries with the most illiterates. The dependent nature of 
political and economic (under)development in most of the Siiuth has 
carried in its wake a princess of structural marginalization of the 
economy, particularly of the f^a^ntry and the unemployed. Hiis is 
accompanied by weak organization and direct suppnession of politi- 
cal movements, restricted industrialization (often in capital-intensive 
forms), and regimes with a low level of legitimacy and/or power. Ilie 
state is unable to accomplish the mass mobilization needed for the 
'^accelerated'' universal literacy project, and indeed, often would 
prefer not to face the potential threat {x>sed by mass mobilization. 
The underdeveloping economies get further and further away from 
being able to pay for UPE itself, which is crucial to both historicc-1 
models. The peasantry, finding its exploitation on the inca*ase and 
its attempts at organization suppressed, turns to well-tested (but 
unciH^rdinated) passive resistance, which often includes rejecting the 
education on offer. It is hard to pmject the smtwrth attainment of 
universal literacy in the Third World under such conditions. 
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Certainly^ states wtth some legitimacy can, within the limits of their 
dependency, promote an evolutionary improvement in the living 
situation of the exploited classes, and also make significant inroads 
on illiteracy. But overall, we tHrlieve that the attainment of j^ohal 
literacy is reliant on popular governments coming to (K>wer in the 
Hiird World, and on thorough restructuring of the international 
situation of political and economic defK^ndency. 

5.2 Pro and Contra Adult Literacy Efforts 

Reviewing the literature, five arguments can be detected ^Imt 
considerable efforts to spread literacy among adults in Third World 
countries: 

1) The introduction of Universal Primary Education (UPE) will 
eventually do away with illiteracy, such as has been done in most 
European countries, 

2) Television and radio can pmvide adults with functional educa- 
tion, so as to impn>ve their lives and to pmmote economic devel- 
opment without literacy (Verner, 1974). 

3) "In time, after more urgent needs have been met. literacy may 
then itself become a need. Underprivileged adults have a greater 
need to learn markclable skills than to hnrcomc literate/* (Vcrncr, 
1974. p. 3n)). 

Uncsco expressed a similar view in 1946: 

i! !s mi>rc imptirtant to teach people better agriculture and village 
hygiene than to take time leaching them to read. When ihey are better 
fed and m better health, then literacy campaigns can be started/' (Fun- 
damental Hdueatinn, 1947, p. 18«), 

4) Making the underprivileged literate might create high expecta- 
tions and demands which would lead to upheaval against the 
established order. This argument is nowadays seldom declared 
openly, but it could be a rcasim for insignificant investments in 
literacy, as a general **status quo" policy. 

5) Literacy often has negative effects: 

"Are we fully aware and concerned about the... irften destructive pt>ten- 
tial of our literacy endeavoui^ and the indirect, negative influentvs and 
repercussiims tin developmental processes which are appiuent m phe- 
nomena like rural extnius, negligence irf traditional skills and cultural 
heritages bttund to non-written transfer. .?'* (Hin/en. Horn, Leumcr. 
Nieman. IW3), 
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Frcire (1972) cntidzes literacy led by the **oppressive society'' as 
iKing ''dehumanizing*', **oppressive'* and ''domesticating", rein- 
forcing existing injustice and the dominant culture. Unless litera- 
cy is organized for liberation and transformatkHi of the of^res- 
sive system through a "conscientiring'* pnxe^, it is not d^irabie. 

The first three of these arguments are interlinked and often used 
simultanously. None of them are, however used today by interna- 
tional agencies like Unesco. 

It is strongly advocated by the^ agencies and other exf^rts that 
UPE must be intrcKluced in parallel to aduh literacy, or else new 
illiterate generations wilt continue to grow up. UPE without non- 
formal literacy programmes would not eradicate illiteracy in any 
predictable time, considering the present rates of school attendance 
and the inefficiency of primary schooling, producing high drop-out 
rates and people relapsing into iiliter^. Primary schooling will not 
improve its quality, as long as school children live in illiterate envi- 
ronments with illiterate parents. The fact that parents* educational 
background influence children's school achievement is an impor- 
tant argument for adult literacy, used by many authors (Myrdal 
1968, Rafe-u/-Zaman 1978. Unesco 1980), 

The use of radio and television instead of literacy has also been 
widely repudiated, although the idea is being revived in some circles. 
In many rural areas, these media do not exist, or do not function 
pmperly. In any case, the one-way communication provided by 
these media - if available - is not enough to teach illiterate adults 
useful skills. To the extent that non-print media aie available to the 
majority, they can on the other hand supplement the print media in 
carrying development messages or elements of teaching. In this case 
they can also play an important role in the process of mobilizing 
people for literacy (Myrdal 1968; Rafe-uz-Zaman 1978; Levin, Lind, 
liifstedt, Torbiomsson, 1979; Bhola 1983). 

The third argument is perhaps the most complex, because it says 
YES but NOT NOW, considering that other basic needs are greater 
and literacy is a marginal need. It is generally shown that motivation 
for literacy h very low, especially in deprived rural areas. One of the 
fundamental pmblems to be considered in planning literacy prti- 
grammes, is exactly how to create motivation. If the lack of motiva- 
tion had always been accepted as an argument against launching 
literiKTy programmes, then we would certainly have had less progress 
in literacy today than we have. Myrdal (1%8) argues against those 
who deprecate the importance uf literacy: 
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Lttemcy opens up avenues of onnmunication that otherwise lemain 
closed, it is a pierequisite for mx]uisition of c^her skilb and the devel- 
opment of more rational anitudes/* (p. 1668)* 

In response to the idck of a felt need of literacy among the masses, 
Myrdai (1%8) advocates that liters^ programmes should have the 
character of a ^'mowment*' and a '*campaign '\ in order to create this 
motivation ''by propaganda and by local example/' (p. 1662). 

Most literacy literature argues similarly in favour of literacy as a 
priority task, and not as a task that can wait until other signs of 
development appear* The main argument • a{Hirt from social justice 
and fundamental human rights - is connected to the question of 
literacy's role in development. 

In spite of the efforts made within the EWLP to evaluate the s(Kial 
and economic effects of literacy, the causal link between literacy and 
development remains ambiguous or unproved. There are, however, 
numerous examples of coincidence between advances in liters and 
advances in economic and scxiai development. World Bank studies 
purport to show that the highest rates of return are obtained from 
investment in primary-level education, and that agricultural produc- 
tivity increases when a fanner has completed four years of schooling. 
Other studies have clearly shown the positive effect of basic educa- 
tion on health, nutrition, mother and child care, and family planning 
(Psachampoulos & Wcxidhall, 1985), 

In general, we adhere to a dialectic view of the relationship between 
literiKry and socio-ea^nomic development, in accordance with, for 
example, Myrdai (1%8): 

"... their influence on each other must he mutual and cumulative", (p. 
1667), 

or with the conclusions fn>m the International Seminar on (Cam- 
paigning for Literacy in Udaipur, India, January 1982: 

"The Udaipur Seminar expressed the view that while the n>lc of literacy 
in development wa5i indeed significant, there was nothing automatic or 
deterministic about the litem-y and development amijcction." {Bhola, 
1983, p, 2(M). 

"Literacy and the political ecimomy of a MKiety are in a dialect tea! 
relationship* each affected by and affecting the other... Literacy wnk is 
never tcxi early since it is ^pvnential added' to individual new literates, to 
their families and to their communities." {Bhola. p. 205), 

There arc certainly examples uf industrial and/or economic devel- 
opment preceding mass literacy, such as was the case in many 
European ctmntries. Even if mass literacy may not always he a 
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necessary condition for economic development, it can facilitate the 
introduction of innovations of all kinds that are part of the devel- 
opment process (Levin, Lind, Lofstedt, Torbidrn^n, 1979). 

it is in this a>ntext necessary to stress the importance of adult 
literacy as compared to children's education, because of the reia* 
tively short time it takes to teach adults, and partkrularly l^ause of 
the active role adults already have in society. Tanzania's President 
Nyerere illustrated this, when in 1%4 he said to Parliament: 

**Firsi must educate adults, ihn children will not have m imfmi on 
our awn development for five, ten or even twenty years/' (JohmM>n, 
Nyslrt^m, Sunden, 1W3, p, 4). 

Regarding the potential of adult literacy, the education of women is 
particularly interesting, because of their central lole in the produc* 
tion of basic food crops and their key role in transferring habits, 
skills, attitudes, etc. to the children. 

The widening gender disparities in illiteracy in different regions is 
today worsened by severe camomic constraints and increasing debt 
burdens. The economic crisis is very likely to result in increased 
demands on women's work and duties, as vfell as less priority for 
literacy. Without strong popular movements promoting women's 
participation, including in literacy, illiterate poverty-stricken women 
will continue to the most exposed victims. However, achieving 
literacy could be one of the first steps in a process enabling women 
to take control over their own lives, to particpate on a more equal 
basis in society, and eventually free themselves from economic ex- 
ploitation and patriarchal oppression. In addition to social justice, 
human rights, and equality, there arc many other human, social, and 
economic reasons to urge governments and organizations seriously 
to take special actions to promote women's literacy. The sole fact 
lhat mothers' level of education has a {K)sitive effect on children's 
health and progress in schcK>l should be a strong enough argument. 

The fourth argument against literacy is a political one. Literary is, as 
we shall see later on in more detail, a political issue and a fxilitical 
priKcss. It is important to note that literacy therefore plays different 
roles, depending 4>n the specitic political context as well as on the 
socio-culturai and economic context of a literacy programme. Litera- 
cy has specific ideological aims {sometimes religious) often reflected 
in the cx>ntents of a literacy programme. It requires a certain partici- 
pation in organizing, mcibilizing, teaching, learning and discussing; 
and finally it pnwides a tool for further acquisition of information 
that might he political. In countries with governments wl ch do not 
give priority to literacy or other basic needs, adult litenicy is orga- 
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ntzed on a limited scale, mostly by Non-Governmentai Organiza- 
tions (NGOs), reiigious, humanitarian or pottticai. Governments, 
especially ttn^ which represent a repressive system against tho^ 
struggling for social justk^« are often threatened by literary activ- 
ities, ncrt so much becau% people become literate, but rather by the 
organized »nivity that is needed in order to bring about literacy 
(Levin, Lind, Ldfstedt, Torbidmsson, 1979, p.63). 

Hie political arguments in favour erf ma^ literacy are mostly used by 
governments who promiHe some kind of mass participation or de- 
mocracy in society or by op|X)S]tion movements or organizations, 
such as national liberation movements, who see literacy as a fiK:ilital- 
ing tix>l in the struggle to mi^lize people for specific political aims 
and tasks. In any case, the possible {K>litical importance litersMry may 
have, depends obviously on who organizes it, for what puipi^sc, and 
in what a)ntext. This issue will be discussed in more depth below. 

The last argument referred to against literacy, considers its possible 
negative effects. This argument does not imply that litei^y should 
never be promoted, but rather that it should only take place when 
certain circumstances (existing or created) permit a positive effect. 

Bhola (I9K2) responds to these arguments by saying: 

'*Si)me (>f the cimMrquenccs of Silcracy may be negative and even un- 
avoidable: but when mn deliberately abused literacy is pi^i^itive and 
potent, literacy can mn wait." {p. 27). 

We have sii far discussed the justifications for literacy in regard to 
the society at the level of the local Ci)mmunity or the nation. The 
justifications in regard to the individual or the family are nut ail the 
same. They are closely linked to the problem of motivation for 
literacy, to which we will return. 

One of the mt>st important arguments for literacy is related to basic 
human rights and is relevant for all these levels (individual, family, 
community, etc.), as is expressed by Fagerlind and Saha (19H3): 

"IJleracy is als« a basic human right which expands persimal choice. 
ct>ntri>l over one's envin>nmcnt, and allows for ctillective action not 
otherwise possible." (pp. 43-44). 

Considering the many disiidvantages that illiteracy implies for the 
individual illiterates, one can use the argument formulated by an 
international Seminar held in Berlin in iyH3: 

•*lf Ihere are clo.se to one billion adult illiterates in the world as there 
aic then there are also one btliion living reasons for literacy." |l-oai- 
ham. IWS. p. 23). 
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As has been remarked, those who argue against literacy are those 
who aie already literate! 



5.3 The Value of Litera:y 

In summary, the question **Why Liters?" can be answered with a 
wide range of justiHcations related to either Irasic values or assumed 
effects of literacy in different contexts. Liters in itself, however, is 
only a potential tcx>l, that may or may not be used for a great variety 
of purposes of an economic, social, political, and cultural nature. As 
a capacity it can be dominated to a greater or lesser extent and. 
without application, it can easily be \mt. The capacity can be used 
by various agents for a large number of ends. Liters is a flexible 
tool, and its learning has at ie^t two key moments. One is precisely 
the period in which it is being learnt, that is, bow it is Evened, 
which is of itself so important that it can wme to represent the 
prnciple means for attaining the objectives contemplated. The 
other, more obviously, is its later oUlization. 

As an instrument of communication, it is evident that literacy is not 
merely an individual capacity, but also an instrument for collective 
activity. On top of this, liter^y being (by design or not) a part of an 
education system and of a political cwnomy in general, it is clear 
that its delivery/acquisition (or not) will be influenced by a large 
number of motivations and aims which will very often be contradic- 
tory, or unite only around a common wish to deliver/acquire. 

Wc will thus also enter into a consideration of two fundamental 
issues in literacy work: the objectives of the deliverers of literacy, 
and the motivation and aims of the potential acquirers of the skill. 
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6. State Objectives for Launching 
Literacy Programmes 



In general, the State (in the form of the ruling party or the govern- 
ment) constitutes the driving force for launching literacy activitieii. It 
may wish to respond to (temand from the people, or have to yield to 
pressure from international sources, from the public, or from oppo- 
sition groups. It may even take over the literacy initiative to defuse 
or neutralise its potential for supporting or legitimising opposition 
gn>ups. State provision of literacy may, as was historically the case in 
Europe, represent a strategy for social control, <^Kial discipline^ and 
legitimation of inequality (Graff, 1977). Adult literacy is, however, a 
chancy strategy for social control, and two positions are to he found 
as a resuh, to control via literacy, or to control through leaving 
people illiterate! Nonetheless, one should mii underestimate the 
legitimacy that literacy activities can provide internationally to a 
government; and the creation of substantial moral pressure on re- 
gimes to "do something about illiteracy'* is an interesting example of 
the way that multilateral and bilateral aid agencies have influenced 
governments to get involved in activities in which they may not really 
have very much interest. 

When the stale actively pri)motes literacy activities, its motivation is 
usually based on the expectation that they will serve as an in- 
strument for making other changes in the society, i.e. literacy is 
tonceived within the framework of the state's development strategy. 
Without doubt, part of the motivation may reside in an egalitarian 
ideology and a respect for human rights. Nonetheless, even in this 
case, to run literacy programmes the state always has to devote 
significant resources to them, which will be limited by the level of 
economic development and will also automatically represent some 
other non-realized investment » ITius the stale will try to make the 
most of its investment in terms of overall outcomes, i.e. the trans- 
formation of the siHriety or some part of it, pcfliticaily, siKially and/or 
economically. The state itself is not monolithic, furthermore, so 
often its literacy programme will in fact include diverse aims respim- 
ding partially to various different presfiua*s, some seeing the political 
potential of the programme, others the economic aspects. Thus a 
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statement of national literacy aim^ is often a mixture of human rights 
declarations* political objectives, soda! aspirations, and economic 
strategy. However, in most cases the principal objectiw involved is 
clearly identifiable, and so we will treat the issue by looking at such 
principle objectives one by one. 



6,1 Sodo-|X)iitical Objectives 

First of ail, the mere piomotkin of liter^y ^ivities can benefit the 
state, and giw it some legitimacy in the eyes of the peopter'Uhe state 
is doing something for us/' The project represents lK>th an immedi- 
ate consumption good for the under-privileged and an apparent 
investment in the partidpants' future, as well as having the ad- 
vantage of transferring the re^nsibiiity for making gmid use of the 
opportunity onto the population itself At the same time, interna- 
tional approval can be justed, as well as a supply of aid funding. 
However, risks are involved* Usually the programme needs to be of 
large enough scale to merit attention, and if it shows no satisfactory 
results, in the long term the state am be di^redited. 

As previously noted, the activity can serve the intended objectives 
both through its pnKC!^ and through its results. Notably, socialist 
states have explicitly made use of the process to attain political 
objectives. The content serves to inform the participants atniut 
aspects of national policy, while the organixati'rrHl form, of mass 
campaigns in a semi-military styL^. ^.ttains various objectives simul- 
taneously. The campaigns mobilize the people on a large scale to 
participate in an organii:ed collective act of siilidarity with the revo- 
lution, with important effects not only on the illiterates, but Blsi> cm 
the stKiety's ''middle classes'", who represent a potential obstacle to 
the S4>cialis! project as a whole, but who can fairly easily be mobtli- 
/ed to participate in a **welfarc" project like literacy. Then, through 
their direct contact with the campaign organization and the masses* 
the * 'middle-class'* teachers themselves receive a political education. 

If is evident that such rampaign?i arc difficult lo cnrry through 
c^utsidc a situation where the state represents a prt)misc of large- 
scale social and ec^momic transformation. 

Subordinate to these primary political objectives which arc reached 
principally through mass participation, there exists a scries oJ other 
objectives. The experience of mobilization can be used for other 
purfK^ses later on. The collective participation in classes can Iv 
made use t)f to mobiU/e the participants for other purpi^ses, c.^;. 
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construction of sodal infra^ructure, or participation in ci>opcra- 
ttves, etc. (Ethiopia proviites an interesting experience of thi^). The 
question of reinforcing national identity/unity comes up frequently, 
through the contents, and ^nnetimes throu^ langua^, either by 
using literacy to spread a national language (e.g. Mozambique), or 
by using literacy as an affirmation of giving value to various national 
languages and promtMing '*unity in diversity** (e.g. Ethiopia). Occa- 
sionally the me^ge of the campaign is reinforced by using (^nscien- 
tfzation methods adapted from Freire (e.g. Nicaragua), but in gener- 
al states do not Bf^ly this method in ''pure'* form, due to its political 
potential tor promising uncoordinated local actions and even crit- 
icism of the state itself. 

The objectives arc profoundly rooted in large-scale participation, 
and in creation of social mobilization, so little weight is put on the 
academic quality of resufts. Often this implies a fairly low level of 
literacy skills, and numeracy is often omitted. However, there is 
hardly any sense in promoting literacy campaigns if no-one becomes 
literate or no-one can use the skills Kquired, so an immediate, if less 
*'hot", follow-up becomes necei^ry. 

Even outside the socialist use of literacy campaigns, it is clear (as 
admirably shown by Freire) that in all cases literacy is a [H^litical act, 
and both overt and covert political messages are to be found in all 
literacy programmes. 



6.2 Economic Objectives 

As argued, political and economic objcctiws are closely intertwined 
in the long run, from the staters point of view. Thus it is rare to find a 
literacy programme which is justified solely from an economic stand- 
point. However, some kind of economic reasoning lies behind all 
state literacy projects, and in many, it predominates. This is bg- 
ical.not only because literacy requires investment, but also because 
the decision to use literacy as a point of departure is rooted in a 
vision of HcK'icty (or part of it) becoming different, i.e. "more devel- 
oped", where literacy and numeracy play a role in the relations of 
pnnluction. 

Giving emphasis to literacy's economic potential can give rise to 
large-scale programmes or to small highly selective projects, con- 
trary to a situation where primarily political objectives automatically 
lead the slate to large-scale activities. In general, the allocatit)n of 
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predominantly etxinomic functions to literacy repreM:nis an evolu- 
tionary view of social change, i.e. the programme is redblent of 
expressions such as '*self-help'\ ''raising the standard of living'*, etc, , 
implying a process of gradual improvement, rather than rapid siKiai 
restructuring. 

On the one hand predominantly economic objectives for literacy 
can result in a highly work-oriented programme, which tries to build 
an immediate link t^tween **theoreticar' study and productive prx- 
tice, and which incorpinates a large amount of technical information 
about production. TTic EWLP (see below) is the most exaggerated 
example of this approach, then called ''Functional liter^*' (for 
convenience, we will refer to this approach as Functional in the 
futua*). With the exception of Tanzania, Functional literacy has 
bc^n confined to fairly small-scale programmes, mostly inclined 
towards raising the pn)ductivity of illiterates within ecx^nomic pro- 
jects or "development schemes*\ in many cases in the form of trying 
to raise the subsistence level of feasant farmers through providing 
the bases for greater "selfreliancc'\ 

On the other hand, (perhaps largely arising from EWLP lessons), 
the economic "evoiuticmary"' approach can consider literacy to be 
cnc of a large number of inputs to build ea>nomic growth, serving as 
an impulse by, for example, pn>moting "modem*' attitudes in the 
participants and putting useful instruments in their hands, like some 
information aU)ut priniuction techniques, and some ability to read 
instructions, calculate with money, work with measurements, write 
a'ports, etc. This approach is often built into development projects, 
the curriculum Nrwmes more general, and the promoters do noi 
expect immediate and direct economic resuhs from it. Often, in fact, 
this expectation is transferred onto the post-literacy stage, where 
"learning to read" is supposed to turn into •^reading to learn'' {to 
borrow a phrase from Singh, 1976). 



6.3 General Demand-meeting Objectives 

One also finds a number of quite large-scale programmes which arc 
not directly integrated into a development plan and which have at 
most an *'evi>lu!ionary'' political perspective. These a;rc often to be 
found in countries where illiteracy is not regarded by the state as a 
major problem but where the state decides to resptmd to public (and 
even international) pressure to "do siimething about it \ Ciiven this 
decision, literacy is then seen as si>mething which couM be a long* 
term siKio-economic investment which gives "hidden reserves of 
talent" an oppt)rtunity to manifest themselves. Use is not made of 
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direct and constant social pressure to impel enrolment. Rather, the 
pnigramme provides access to education for those who want it. In 
such cases, it may even turn into a long-term indicative plan for the 
eradication of iiiiteracy. Apart from low-key mobilizational tactics, 
such programn^ are marked by a general curriculum, by careful 
attention to the techniques of teiM:hing litersK^, and by the creation 
;)f a technical infrastructure conqx)sed of trained local literacy offi- 
cers as well as paid temrhers (often with relatively high level of 
schooling). This arises because the main atti^ion of the pro- 
gramme is its pedagogical quality. The state is usually fairly ambiv- 
alent about the prc^ramme, and, if it fails to attr»:t much enroll- 
ment, is prepared to disrontinue it without much remedial effort. In 
this kind of programme it is also ncHablr* that the state is often 
prepared to give NGO's a fairly large role. 

64 The Contribution of International 
Agencieri 

While the nationri state appears to play the dominant mle in the 
pnwiston , or not , of literiKry to its illiterate citizens it is posksible to fmd 
many examples of states involving national NGOs in literacy activities, 
or of national or liKal level NGOs taking the initiative in literacy work . 
Furthermore, it is increasingly becoming the case that states and 
NGOs turn to extra-national organizations for funding, which there- 
by intervene in the provision of Hteracy to people while not repre- 
senting their national state. The imfH>rtance of this influence is easy to 
derive from our discussions (above and below) of the role of Unesct), 
not only in promoting literacy and securing its status as a human right, 
but alst) in influencing individual countries and programmes as what 
kind of literacy should be provided and hiw it should be delivered. 
Other UN agencies, such as the UNHP and UNICEF, have also 
played a role in literacy in a similar way, '^s have the World Bank and 
other aid agencies. There can be little doubt that the participation (or 
intervenuon) of these organizations represents a further set of oh-- 
jcctives which influence who gets what kind of literacy. ITiesc diverse 
organizations represent a wide spectrum of different national (or even 
private organizational) interests, and the l]N agencies represent an 
even more complex forum of international agreements, so that '*whi) 
gets what*' also varies widely. On one extreme, some organizations 
decide what to sup|X)rt on the b isis of democratic criteria, and 
pnividc aid with few strings attached; on the other , ' intervention- 
ism" is much more pronounced In Amove ( 19W}), a previous director 
of a project run by a large foundation is quoted as saying; 



"...the government's and the foundations assistance pmgrammcs have 
been striving to thwart communism, sell Americans producers'gcH>ds. 
raiMi foreign living slandaids, or all three at once/' (p.215) 

In ct>nstdering what hap^ns in national literacy programmes, the 
more or less evident international purpmes in supporting and even 
influencing them should ncM be overlooked. It is i^rtain that some 
measure of self-interest will intervene. In a situation of extrcmeiy 
unequal global distribution of power, capital and resi>urces« the 'aid 
marketplace'* cannot but function as yet another site of unequal 
ablations, where the donor is able to influence the recipient. 

In the next chapter, we will look briefly at another set of interests 
which may intervene in literacy pnwision, that of NGOs at the 
national level 

References for this chapter 

Background thoughts on the role of the state in literacy are to be 
found in Freire (1972a), Wangcx>la (1983), Kweka (1983), Street 
(1985), Carron and Bordia (1985), Amove and Graff (1987). The 
issue of the role of education in a state and of the state *s role in 
education has recently been gaining prominence: Giroux (1981), 
Dale et aK(eds), vols. \ and 2 (1981), Camoy and Uvin (1985) are 
si>me examples. Amove (ed,, 1980), represents an interesting knik 
at the objectives of aid-givers in general. 



7. The Role of National NGOs 



In the organization and tem:hing of adult literacy, NGOs have often 
had a salient role to play* Where the state jKrtively promotes liters 
work, it often can also involve NGOs and mass organizations in the 
activities. Where it has a more passive stance, it may permit NGOs 
to take on the task on their initiative, or cede part of the national 
programme to them. In other cases NGOs, especially community 
organizations, have managed to carry out ^tivities that the state is 
against but is not able to stop. 

The range of organizations falling under the title • NGO'' is so very 
broad and diverse that the term is of little use except for (partially) 
defming what an organization is not. Initially, in the field of adult 
education we may discriminate between those of purely national 
origin and those which are internationally linked or stimulated. In 
the former category fall everything from community-based orga- 
nizations and clubs to large independent non-profit-making orga- 
nizations with national coverage; while in the latter are to be found, 
for example, organizations of the established reli^ons, or branch 
organizations of international education a^ociations. TTius the role 
of NCJOs in adult literacy might t^st be approached from some 
examples. 

In Latin America, there has l^en a phenomenal spread since the 
late IWKs of *'pt>pular education'', which grew up as a popular 
expression of the need of the exploited classes and groups in society 
to 4>rgani/.c and educate themselves to resist oppression, recover and 
re-create their own culture, and work cooperatively for social 
change. The roots of the movement are probably to be found in a 
combination of resistance to exploitation, the Paulo Freirian use of 
literacy learning for liberation, the theories of Antonio Gramsci on 
the formation and role of intellectuals organic to the working class, 
the activities of liberation theologists within the C?atholic church- 
and the organizing activities of banned pc^litical movements. Starting 
out on the basis of community organisations which combine orga- 
nizational with educational work, the trend has been to grow to- 
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ward9i the creation of a broad popular front of community-rooted 
organizations which struggle coliectively against the general struc- 
tures of of^ression while maintaining particular community-interest 
issues high on c^h organization's agenda. Within ''popular educa* 
tion", literacy work may form fwrt of the acitivities. In Latin Amer- 
ica, partly due to the continental ''umbrella'' of the Catholic church, 
which offers wide aintacts and some shelter, and partly because one 
common problem is seen to be US influence in the continent, these 
organizations have managed to create regional networks and orga* 
ntzattons that cover a number of countries. The scope of operation 
of each organization varies widely, under fX)nditions which vary 
from revolutionary states, through elected governments to dictato- 
rial military regimes; but even in the last case, it is clear that the 
organizations have managed to find the cracks and spaces in the 
contml of the state and move ahead, even under very dangerous 
circumstances. A very similar movemei.t, with some church suppcm, 
has been gmwing steadily in South Africa over the past twenty years. 

In India and in othei parts of South Asia, NGO involvement in 
non-formal and literacy eduatton for adults and children has burge- 
oned. On the one hand, community organizations similar to popular 
education movements have sprung up in response to social repres- 
sion in the structures of the IcKal society, e.g. caste and "feudaP' 
class repression, and exploitation of women. However, from our 
reading they seem not to have achieved the same '^network" orga- 
nization across the countries, though they may closely related to 
local political parties/groups. On the other hand, there seem to tn: a 
very large number of education-oriented NGOs which work closely 
with the states themselves, meaning a collaborative sharing of tasks 
between states' (adult) education departments and these NGOs. 
There thus arises a combination of state and external financing, 
specialized NGOs to develop curricula and train teachers, and com- 
munity organizations to mobilize and incorporate the learners. In 
some instances (as happens also in Latin America), university de- 
partments take on the role of providing expertiM;. An example of 
this collaborative organization is to be found in the ''Bay of Bengal 
Project" (BOBP), which was initiated among the fisherfolk of five 
C4)untries bi>rdering the Bay, with the original objective of improving 
fishing techniques and raising living standards. Financed by Sweden 
and executed by the FAO, the pniject has spread to involve several 
state adult education departments, literacy-oriented NGOs, and 
local community organizations concerned with .A^omen's issues, non- 
formal basic education for out-of-schcwl youth, etc. (see National 
Swedish Board of Fisheries, 1984), Some of the Indian NGOs in- 
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volve very large numbers of people in literacy, though stiU smaH in 
relation to the background of India having 30% of all illiterates in 
the world. 

In Africa, fewer "constituted'' lcK:al community organizations seem 
to o]K:rate, although rural communities are tightly organized and 
interwven by family and clan ties. In ^Mne of the more m^nom- 
ically developed nations, trade unions perform a sf^al function in 
the education of members. Political parties often have a women's 
organization and a youth organization which have a role to play in 
literacy work. Sometimes service organizations are found, such as 
the Adult Liters Organization of Zimbabwe, which provide the 
technical inputs of programme development and teacher training 
against payment (see Lind et al, 1%6), The inctependent and the 
established (i.e. '*multi-nationar*) churches have thus played a lead- 
ing non-governmental role in iiter^y provision. The former have 
been more dynamic in the past, as they often represented liKal foci 
of active or passive resistan<^ to colonialism, whereas the latter 
either collaborated with the colonial authority or occupied a highly 
ambivalent position between Europe, the colonial power, the set- 
tlers, and the African congregation. However, many of the establish- 
ed churches have become more *indigenous" and have moved away 
from **di>mesticating'' or ieiigionH>riented literacy into more "am- 
scientization''- oriented work. 

The probable explanation for the relative successes of NC/)s in 
literacy/post-literacy and in popular education in general, lies in the 
rooting of the NGO in some form of cohesive ci>mmunity (memN:rs. 
class, gender, church-goers, etc), representing an organization to a 
greater or lesser extent responsive to the needs, demands and in- 
terests of that community, ds well as a large degree of non-identifica- 
tion (or even opposition) to the state. In this sense, it is the feeling of 
a common cause which mobilizes and involves the aimmunity in its 
own project. Literacy ceases to a "service" and bcwmes an act of 
solidarity and cuhural affirmation, even resistance. The ci>mmunity- 
based nature of the NGO and thus of the activity constitute its 
strength, but largely define its limits in tc»ms of actually **gctting to 
grips" with the task of literacy as a whole. It is probably only under 
conditions of a fairly p<werlcss state, or a popular state, that NGOs 
can combine their educational efforts into a mass movement again.st 
illiteracy in scKicty. Otherwise, either the repressive forces of the 
state will intervene, or the educational programme in the long term 
will Income compromised by its relative lack of effect on rigid 
socio-ccon4>mic reality and/or by the collaboration of the NCiO and 
the state. 
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There has l^en some e^rt on the fmtX of intemattonat organiza- 
tions to support the literacy efforts of NGOs. This may arise from 
the fact that the NGO is able or wilting to do better what the state is 
not. Under some situations, it may represent an attempt to keep an 
eye on what is t^ing done. In other circumstances it may even 
represent a direct "'vote of displeasure'' against the t^aviour of 
disliked regimes. In many cases, support to NGOs is a laudable 
effort. However, w see as potentially problematic, the relationship 
between aid agencies, with their own procedures and interests, and 
the fact that the NGO's strength lies in its immunity roots and its 
responsiveness to community decision-making. 
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8. Individual Motivation tor 

Liti6Hr9ii#y 



8.1 Genera) Findings on Motivational 
Factors 



The key to adult literacy success is still more than in other forms of 
education, motivation, t^cause of the nature of the living conditions 
of adult illiterate people. The e^nce of our study on factors influen- 
cing literacy campaign succers, is therefore a question of under what 
circumstances motivation for liter£u:y is strong enough , or can motiva- 
tion be created and sustained among the masses of illiterates, so that 
a literacy campaign may reduce illiteracy substanf ially in a given area. 
All factors involved - national policy and ideoli^y. infra- structure of 
literacy services, teachers, curricula, posl-liter^, etc. - are geared 
towards ensuring, reinforcing or maintaining motivation, without 
which the whole enterprise would oiUapse, We will here examine the 
motivational pattern of the learners or potential learners. 

The general experience and tendency of motivation for literacy, as 
manifested by illiterate adults offered liter^y, is contradictory, in 
that without various forms of mobilization, awakening or creating 
motivation, the response is weak, but once initial mobilization has 
teen carried out in an appropriate way, literacy often attracts a fair 
number of cnrollees. However, in almost all cases the majority of the 
literacy learners drop out during the course (except in a few cam- 
paigns where the drop-out rate has teen less than 5<) %). Among 
those who do not enrol many might nevertheless have a desire to 
tea>me literate, while others might not ever have felt the need or 
desire to acquire literacy. 

^ Experience shows thai it is more or less futile to try to promote literacy. . 
until keen interest in learning to read and write has been awakened/' 
{{^ray. 1969, p. 28). 

Laubach's experience is that motivation often does exist, although 
the first respimse may te negative: 
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•'The first pmblem we often confront is haw to persuade an illUerate to 
learn. !f you... ask him to study he is likely to say •no\ Of one thing we 
may be sure - he does want to read/' (Laubmrh, 1947, p. 111). 

Laubach (1947, j^. 1 ll^-llS) mentions three reasons for thi5i resist- 
ance on the part of illiterates to study: 

1) suspicion of a patronizing attitude and an ulterior motive on the 
part of liter^ organizers or tethers: ''Illiterates have been 
swindled and exploited and deceived by educated people so con- 
stantly that they are afraid of us../'; 

2) doubt of own ability: **lhe groundless belief that only children can 
learn and that an adult is too old to learn''; 

3) fear of a tedious teaching-learning process: ""'m many countries 
education and pain have Inren synonymous - the more pain, the 
more education". 

llie first and third reasons alKive are not declared openly by the 
potential learners: 

"The ilHterate usually docs give amnher reason for his resistance, be is 
tiX) polite to say, 'i don^t like you" or 'i suspect you" so he says instead 
am too busy"' or "I am too old to learn" or **1 don*t need to learn". 
But all of these are only excuses." (p. 113), 

If there is no mobilization for literacy classes or no literacy offered, 
usually no expressed demand for it is manifested: 

* Because of the nature of the clientele the touch-stone of most literacy 
analysis is motivation... Hie issue is not just the individual motivation, 
but the motivation of the government or agency concerned. Indeed the 
two are intimately ct^nnected, since it is the apparent lack of individual 
motivation that impels literacy experts to cimcentrate on motivation or 
commitment at the national level. Outside of the context of an ongi>ing 
national campaign, if is undeniable that liter^y is the one level of 
education in the Third World where pei>ple are not clamouring for 
greater access or more provision." (King (ed.), 197H, p. ii). 

There are many studies and experiences showing that: 

virtually every literacy project in every a^untry still starts out with 
ovcrenihusiastic over-subscriptions of enrollment. People would indeed 
like to be literate. However, the strength of their desire and its ability to 
carry them through to aimpletion arc still the uncertain factors.'' 
(Oxenham, 1975, p. 4). 

An in-depth study on motivation in Bangladesh concluded: 

"... all adult participants as well as teachers, had a piniitive attitude 
towards the adult literacy programme, at least in the mitial phase. They 
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realize the impiirtance of sndi pmgrammeii, but in spile of this both 
enrollment and attendance are far from satisfactory. The stri>nge!»t bar- 
rier to motivation i<> poverty, since the potential learners need to uf^ alt 
their time earning a living, they cannot sipare sufficient time to attend 
KhcKil. The programme moreover tioes not provide any immediate bene- 
fit, nor any clear prospect for the future, and this is another major 
barrier." (Adult Liters Motivation, 1979, n. 82). 

When there is a strongly felt need for literacy, the methods of deliv- 
ering literacy seem to be of le&s importance: Where the motivations 
are present, even inefficient methodologies may succeed impressive^ 
ly." (Fordham (ed.), 1985. p, 17). 

This implies that although the need to explain the relevance; of 
hteracy in pre>literacy mobilization campaigns is essential, it is still 
more important to create a situation where the need for literacy is 
felt or where the use of Hteracy becomes evident, or to select areas 
for literacy where such a situation already exists in order to ensure 
strong motivation. 

The a^nsensus is that to insert literacy into an ongoing development 
project/programme aiming at solving felt needs, ena)urages partici- 
pation and motivation; though, as we later take up, the form of this 
insertion can become pmblematic for literacy success. 

The individual motivation that might exist without promises and 
arguments put forward by campaigners or mobilizers, arises from 
earlier life experience and perspectives of the future. For example, 
studies from Pakistan have ct>ncluded that: 

"...learners must have had M^mc exptisurc to written language, seen the 
need for reading or heard uf other illiterates who have achieved success 
through Hteracy before they apply themselves tti the lengthy task of 
bect>ming literate" (K^AF., 1979, p. 35). 

A similar finding is that previous involvement in education, no 
matter how limited the experience, favours participation in literacy. 

The availability of i^a^y and useful reading material, such as posters, 
newspapers, biH^ks, etc. influences motivation for literacy in the 
same way. The introduction of written material of this kind - often 
referred to as "the creation of a literate cnvinmment" may there- 
fore be made prior to a literacy effort in order to create the need for 
literacy. Geographical mobility from rur d to urban areas aLso cre- 
ates literacy needs, i.e. for wrn^spondencx This is one of the most 
common concrete motives for illiterates wanting lo become literate. 
A common felt need is also to sign their own name, instead of the 
humiliating fingerprint that illiterates have to give in their variiius 




forms of contact with authorities. Other common individual motives 
that may inspire the need for literacy are to: 

- help own chitdi^n attending school 

- get employment or a better Job with higher salary and prestige 

- gain social prestige 

- avoid being cheated by knowing how to check catculalsuns or 
a'ad contracts 

- strengthen self-confidence 

- make it possible to get further education. 

Mainly under conditions of socio-political transformation, motiva- 
tion nay be moie oriented towards i^ial, political and aitlectivc 
aims (Levin, Lind, Lc>fstedt, Torbiorn&son, 1979)^ such as: 

- to iicquire more knowledge about siKiai rights and duties 

- to be able to participate in and influence s*Kial and ptilitical life 

- to keep accounts and minutes within scnnal or political orga- 
nizations 

- to teach others 

- to impmve own and others' living conditions. 

The most common reasons for joining adult literacy pmgrammes 
found in a survey in Bangladesh were to "learn reading bimks, 
letters'' and also to •'write letters". Among other reasons were "to 
gain social prestige", "to help teach their own children" (Adult 
Literacy Motivation, 1979). An evaluation made in Botswana found 
"general literacy'*, "community development" and "reading and 
writing letters" to Ik the most common expectations from joining the 
Literacy Programme (Botswana, Ministry of Education. 1984), 

We have seen that motivation may exist or may be created to achieve a 
positive attitude towards a literacy endeaviiur and a relatively high 
enrolment in the initial phase. Why then dt>es the attendance rale 
become so low and drop-iiut rates so high? 

It seems as if the same reasons which kept back thtwe illiterates who 
did not even enrol also have a strong influence on attendance and 
drop-out. The conditions of poverty in rural areas imply that work for 
survival, including the traditional tasks of women, must always be 
given priority in use of time, l^ck of time is the most comm4)n reason 
given fiir dropout, both in Botswana and Bangladesh, by interviewed 
dn^P'iiuts. This reason seems to reflect the participants' living condi- 
tions or the "poverty" harrier to motivation mentioned abtwe. Very 
few interviewees in the Biitswana study stated "no interest" as a 
reasim for not joining or dropping out. Fears and apprehensions such 
as the quttc common belief among aduhs that they are tot) old to 
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iearn have aisi> been found to hinder both motivation to enrol and to 
continue (Laubach IV47; ICAE 1979). Such psychological harriers 
are frequently not given attention in liters literature. 

The high drop-out rate, one may suppose, also reflects some kind of 
disillusion: **Whcn it becomes clear that no immediate material 
gains are associated with titer^Kry, the disillusioned panictpants start 
to drop out of the programme/' (Adult Literacy Motivation, 1979). 

As was pointed out by Laubach (referred to above) the reasons 
given by illiterates for not joining or, we can suspect, for dropping 
out, may be excuses, or there may be reasons not openly declared, 
such as ''discourtiging teaching methods''. Several reports support 
this theory in the sense that the teachers' attitudes are held to be 
essential for participation and for sustaining motivation, although 
this observation is mA based on interview surveys with adult lear- 
ners. A superior and patronizing attitude disraurages motivation, 
while a demcKratic, open and involved attitude, treating the learners 
as equal iidults and creating an atmosphere of confidence, is found 
to have a positive influence on attendance and results (Laubach 
1947; Freire 1972; Sjostrt>m & Sjostrdm 1982). 

In some countries or regions, csfKrcially in Africa, the extended 
family structure has not l^en .severely damaged by the natua* tif the 
^•development" process, and the family, rather than the individual, 
is still the basic scKial and economic unit- Under these conditions, 
we find other forms of constraint operating on enrolment in schm^Ls 
and literacy classes. As a unit, the family may well decide that only 
one or two of its members need under prevailing circumstances 
(notably, family production needs) to become literate, or to gradu- 
ate from high sch(H>! and beaime employed, thereby adequately 
serving the needs for literacy/cash/influence of the whtilc family. 
This may dlso explain why many people enrol in literacy classes cir 
schiHiIs for a short period l^fore dropping out< In that short pcriint 
they have attained their own limited goals, such as ability to sign 
their names, or do simple sums, while more advanced opcraticms 
will fall to the lot of other family members. 

In such "underdeveloped ^ regions, these situatuins largely undercut 
the ' developed" western rationale of MHrial analysis and program- 
ming on the basis of individual statistical collection. Ii Wi)uld be 
much more indicative to measure access to and attainment ol litera- 
cy skills and educatii»n per family, and in the first place move to 
reda'ss the problems of inequalities and hardship at the family level. 
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^For pnm>king these ideas we thank Gustaf Callrwacrt, rc^*archtng 
in (iuinea-BiHHau). 



A poem "Why sihiiuid we become literate?" by the Director of the 
National Institute of Adult Education in India makes an interpreta- 
tion of the motivations and disillusions experienced by literacy lear- 
ners, similar to those mentioned abtive. Here are some excerpts: 

Wc jiMoed the literacy classes bcfoie. 
But after some lime, we got wise. 
Wc felt cheated. Si> we left the classes. 

We agft?e lo join Che classes 

if Vint teach us how mH to depend 

im uthers any more. 

We should be able lo read simple bix>ks, 
keep our own acctnints. write tetters 
and read and understand newsipapers. 

One more thing - 

why do our teachers feel so superiiir? 
They behave aj* if we were ignorant ft>ols, 
as if we wea* little children. 

IVeal us like aduits. 
Behave with us as friends. 

And yet, somelhing mure - 

wc don't get a square meal. 

Wc have few ck>thes. 

We d*>n't have a pn^r shelter. 

And. to top It all, flocxls come and wash away 

everything, then comes a long 5.pell of dnmght. 

drying up everything. 

Would it help us if we became literate? 

( an literacy help us itve 

a little better? - starve a hltlc less? 

Would we gel belter seeds, fertUj/er and all the water 
Wf need? Would wc get prtijHrr wages? 

If all this is d*me, all of us 

mil jom tin: literacy classes, it will then be 

learning to live a better life. 
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Rut if ^ find fHit that arc 

being duped again 

with empty pnHnisies, 

we will stay away from yim. 

(Satyen Muitra in Aduli Edm^arion and Oevelr^meni Sept, 19H2). 

The experience tK^hind this poem also illustrates the danger of false 
promises given in mobilization and propaganda for joining literacy. 

As we have niHed earlier it is« however, only ^me campaigris and 
some small-scale projects that have overcome the problem of mas- 
sive drop-out. Apart from other important factors characteristic of 
successful campaigns, incentives and social or moral pra»sure or 
even sanctions have often been used to urge illiterates to learn. For 
example « during the literacy campaign in the USSR those who were 
illiterate and government-employed were confronted with the al- 
ternative of learning to read or Ic^ing their jobs. A strong pressure 
on people to learn to read in Sweden during the 17th and 18th 
centuries' reading campaign was created by not permitting marriage 
without reading skills (Johansson. 1977). 

The two most powerful methods to inspire or even compel literacy 
motivation « attendance and learning are according to Lauhach 
(1947) '^making it easy and making it necessary*'. 



8.2 Women's Motivation for Literacy 

Surveys carried out on participation in literacy programmes reveal 
somewhat cimtradiciory tendencies. In certain countries, many 
more women than men participate (Kenya 8{) %, Zimbabwe nearly 
90 Zambia 70 %). Although it is true that the illiteracy rate is 
higher among women than men, this dc^s not explain why sc> many 
women and si> few men participate. On the other hand, most experi- 
ences show that the drop-out rate among w^men is high and their 
attendance is very irregular. As a consequence of this and of other 
factors disadvantageous to women, several evaluations of literacy 
show that it takes longer for women to bea)me literate, in other 
words the pass rate is lower for women than for men. This is the case 
of, for example. Tanzania, Ethiopia and Mozambique (Johnston 
1984), 
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What then are the motivation of ^men to explain their relatively 
high participation in certain African countries? Research undertake 
en by Jennifer Riria (1^) on rural women and literacy in Kenya 
and mher countries sho^s that ^ramen's motivation for literacy is 
partly linked to changes in the social role of men and wtimen. 
Women in many third wirid countries, especially Africa, are now 
actively involved in areas that men monopolized before. With the 
emigration of men to the towns to take up empkiy;.«ent, ^^men 
have been left in char^ of agriculture and general home improve- 
ment projects. Consequently women in this situation it^l the need 
for literacy because they see it as an instrument to coping in an 
understanding way with their re^[XHisibilities. It also ci^ates a desire 
among women to able to read their husband*s letters and to write 
hxk without help of other people. Other motivations common 
among women learners relate to: 

a) the desire to help children to study, ihis is one of the most 
commonly-declared motives for literacy expressed by women 
learners. Moreover, when women are forced to refrain fmm 
participating in liters, they often translate their motivation into 
a wish to have their children in school. 

b) more self-reliance and control over personal life. Recently wom- 
en on the south coast of Kenya explained the advantages of 
having learnt to read, write, and calculate by referring to their 
new abilities to sign their names, to travel, control money trans- 
actions, read medical prescriptions and instructions, and their 
^suiting feeling of pride and self-reliance. '*Our eyes have been 
opened'* was one typical comment ^ Learners* panel at 4th Meet- 
ing of the International Task Force on Literacy, April 

c) liberation from iMiiation and absolute submission to received 
authority. 

d) the wish to be actors in stKiety in the same way as men. ITicre are 
several interesting experiences, particularly in the context of so- 
cial transformation and political mobili/ation for litcrucy and 
ei|ualtty l>etween women and men, showing the importance for 
women of <:oming together through literacy participation to dis- 
cuss common problems. For example, in 1*^71, when the first 
drive of the Tan/anian literacy campaign reached the island of 
Mafia, female learners, asked if they thought that the literacy 
classes meant liberation for them, replied: 
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"Oh y^s. Before we aniM harJly go out. As a yiHing gtr! I vios restricted 
to rny honi£ during ^vcral yean Once married i had to wear my veil 
when I went out and that was really mn often. Now we have be^n let 
free. I am starting to get friends. Wc arc learning to read and write. It is 
fine. But we also get together and talk. That is sttU better/' (Rydstrdm 
1973, p.59). 

A group of women in Kenya, quoted by Riria p. 12), ex- 

pressed their wish to study in the following typical way: 

"We do m>t want to he cheated any more by the clerks^ who weigh our 
coffee* milk and ivther panlucts. We want to help our children Mudy." 

The potential liberating effects of literacy for women as well as other 
exfH!rienccs of female literacy learners are further addressed in 
Chapter IL 
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9. LiterMy Strategies - 
imptementation and faults 



9.1 The Nature of Literacy Strategies 

Literacy strategies (or ''approaches'') refer to the models of planning 
and implementation of hteracy activities. Hic strategics adopted 
arise directly fn>m the objectives of the deliverers of the programme^ 
as regards both chiK>sing literacy as the means of operation and 
making the contents and methcKis fit the overall aims. 

Some of the mi>st important questions to be considered for a literacy 
strategy are: What are the priority aims? Which groups should be 
included? What is the scale of the programme^ in number of partici- 
pants and i^riod of time? How is motivation to be created or used? 
What is the framework of organization and supervision to be? What 
level of literacy is to be reached? What kind of teachers can or 
should be recruited? What training do they need? What languages^ 
contents and methods should be used in the teaching programme? 
What kind of evaluation should be used? What follow-up activities 
or facilities exist or need to be created to attach to the programme? 

In recent history, we can distinguish four approaches that have had 
or still have a major influence in the Third World; 

1) Tlie' Fundamental Education* approach, in tiniay's terminology 
'basic education' or 'general literacy'; 

2) The 'selective-intensive' Functional appn>ach, launched through 
the EWLP, and to M>me extent still practiced as ^Functional 
Literacy; 

3) The 'Conscienti^ation' apprt>ach, inspired by Paulo Freirc and 
often promoted by N(i()s; and 

4) The 'Mass Campaign* approach. 

None of these are wmplete or exclusive strategies. They f<Kus on 
different aspects and there certainly exist mixtures and variations of 
these approaches. All literacy programmes do not necessarily fit into 
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these categories, and some can be fitted into one while they are 
cieariy influenced in certain aspects by others. Hie growing experi- 
ence of iiter^ in the world means that even programmes with 
rather different aims may tn^rrow sufxes^ful aspects from each other. 

We have already distinguished three main sets of objectives which 
inspire the launching of Uteracy programmes, two "positive'' or 
''active'' and one more **passive'\ These are: 

- activities principally inspired by a wish to make political 
changes 

- activities prindpally inspired by a wish to develop produaion 

- activities intended to provide supply to demand, with a more 
'^fundamental education'' content. 

As has Ixren noted, it is seldom that these objectives are exclusive, 
and it is frequent that different interest grou^ push for, or use, a 
programme for different objectives. TTiere also exist a series of 
definitional problems, for the programme as for the researcher. One 
is the difference between stated aims and real aims, or between 
stated aims and the real resources and efforts put into meeting them. 
Another is the difference between efforts and results, where for a 
diversity of reasons internal or external to the programme, the 
results turn out to be very different to those intended or worked for. 
A third is change over time, where modifications and changes in the 
practice of literacy result from or imply changes in the aims them- 
selves. It has been noted, for example, that often the aims and 
objectives arc set irrealislically high (Carron and Bordia, 1985). 
which can demoralize both deliverers and learners and result in 
changes to (or even abandonment of) programmes in course. A 
fourth major problem is simply bad use erf terminolo^: e.g, the 
wt>rd '"campaign* is often used to describe a most un-campaign-like 
activity; the phrase "eradication of illiteracy'' expresses a wish to 
reduce illiteracy to a more prestigious level; "literacy success ' is 
used extremely amorphously, perhaps often too strictly. It is notable 
fn>m the history of adult literacy work that in most cases the "suc- 
cess rate'* between initial enmllmen! and final **pass'' figures in any 
one round of a programme does not surpass 30 

Bearing these issues in mind, we will examine S4>me of the strategies 
which have been used starting fa>m a historical perspective, and 
then )iH)k at the details of those strategies which by and large are 
those in practice in the present. It should be stressed, however* that 
these literacy strategies overlap in time and space. 
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9.2 The TurKlamental Education' 
Approach 



'Fundamental Education' promoted by Unesco from its cre- 
ation, as referred to eaHier, Literacy was only one of many activities 
aiming at '*a)mmunity development"'. Very tittle preoccupation was 
put into the questions of planning and organization^ tai^et groups or 
follow-up* Both adults and children were supposed to participate. 
Unesco stressed the importance of finding out the values and in- 
terests of the illiterates in order to adapt the programmes to the U>cai 
culture and religion. (Regarding the objectives see Chapter 4), 

During the period 1946*1%4, when Fundamental Education was 
used as a a>ncept, much intellectual preoccupation, promoted by 
Unesco, was firstly put into the question of language of instruction. 
A group of specialists who convened at Unesro in 1951 wrote a 
report on the use of vernacular languages in education (Unesco, 
1953). Unesco strongly recommended the use of vernacular languag- 
es within the framework of 'Fundamental Education' as being the 
only efficient and correct pedagogical vehicle of teaching. After 
ciincluding this, a study of the most effective methods of teaching 
reading and writing in the mother tongue was promoted by Unesco. 
The study was carried out from 1952 to the end of 1954. The result is 
presented in William Gray's extensive survey: The Temhingof Read- 
ing and Writing first published in 1956 by Unesco. It is interesting to 
note that the purpo%s of the study imply that it was thought thai 
improved teaching methixls would be the solution to the problems of 
liters programmes. Originally it was even suggested that the fmal 
study report should be prepared in the form of a teacher's manuaK 
to be used throughout the world (Gray, I%9). Gray himself showed, 
however, the impossibility of such a result. TTie final report rather 
stresses that there is no universally applicable method and justifies 
the necessity to vary programmes and methods according to partic- 
ular needs. 

There seems to have been no systematic evaluation system connect- 
ed to the adult literacy ^tivities within 'Fundamental Education' 
programmes. One can only find very general assessments, all in- 
dicating the overall failure of Fundamental Education to make any 
substantial amtribution to eradicating illiteracy. Stime of the rea- 
sons for this failure arc pointed out in Unesco dcKuments: the target 
gri)up was unspecified, the programmes werc aimed at people with- 
out motivation, follow-up of literacy ^ as neglected (l^evin, Lind, 
Lofsledt, Torbiornsson, 1979). 
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Nonethelc!^, many of the current literacy programmes in operation 
continue to be similar to ''Fundamental education'" activities^ in one 
sense retaining the preoccupations with integrating literacy into 
''community development"', providing access to those who demand 
it. and concentrating most resources and efforts on the pnxhiction of 
''good'" material and teaching methocte. In an<Hher sense, ho^^ver. 
these general programmes (which wilt be discussed in Ch 9.6) have 
incorporated other ex]:^riences of planning and oiganization and 
have thus advanced beyond their original. 

9.3 The Selective-Intensive Functional 
Approach 

9.3.1 The EWLP Experience 

The Experimental Worfd Literacy Ptogramme (EWLP) covered 
Functional literacy projects, supported by UNDP and Unesco, in 
eleven countries (Algeria, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guinea, India, Iran, 
Madagascar, Mali, Sudan, Syria, and Tanzania) from 1%7 to 1972. 

The main objectives of the experimental programmes were 

'\..io lest and demonstrate the economic and social leiums of literacy 
and. mure generally, to study the mutual relations and influences which 
exist or may be established or strengthened between literacy training - 
particularly among the w«>rking pi>pulation and development/' 
(UNDP/Unesct), 1976, p 9), 

it was also hoped that the EWLP would make it possible to "prepare 
the way for an eventual World Campaign for the Eradication of 
Mass Illiteracy. (UNDP/Une$a>, 1976, p. 10). 

The projects were selective in the sense that a specific target group 
of iiliterates working within a specific economic activity in a specific 
rcgion was selected for the experiment. They were i'^tensive in the 
sense that they were limited in duration and considerable resources 
were concentrated on them. 

The human capital theory, regarding education as an economic 
investment, was the ideology t^htnd the design of Functional Litera- 
cy within the framework of EWLR The meaning of functionality 
was therefore very limited to improved vocational skills or in general 
to the work-oriented amtents of the literacy programmes. Much 
eff4>rt was put into the methodology of adapting the teaching materi- 
als to the specific .skills needed within the target group of each 
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project. TTie teadiing of the 3Rs was supposed to be work-oriented 
and integrated with the teaching cS vocational skills. This kind of 
curricular design intended to ensure pra;:tical relevance. 

The teaching method focused on '^adult-<%ntered'* pedagogy. Active 
participation of the learners involved, both in the peda^ipcal proc- 
ess and in the form of ''self-managenient'\ was recommended. 

The principal of integration was meant to apply to the organization 
as wqW as to the preparation and presentation of the curricula. 
Institutional co-oit!ination between various national bodies and be- 
tween these and international bodies was meant to be created. 

The main concerns were however two: the fiiiictk»ud content and 
evaluatifm. The high cx)ncem for evaluation is reflected in the main 
objectives and in the actual costs. While about 17 US dollars per 
person enrolled were spent on the implementation (including prep- 
arations). 26 US dollars jKjr person enrolled were spent on research 
(Edstrom, 1976). 

The whole evaluation process is, however, severly questioned in 
Uncsco's Critical Assessment of the EWLP (Unesco/UNDP, 1976). 
This critical appraisal of the evaluation process is worth summarizing 
at some length. 

Programme evaluation sc^ught to detect successes of the EWLP in 
changing the new literates' relationship to their s<K:io-economic mi- 
lieu and in changing the milieu itself, and judged the influence of 
functional literacy plausible and favourable in about 42% of the 
observations. A number of questions arise, however, including those 
of insertion into what milieu, and on whose terms. The profile of the 
"successfuF' graduate is a rather ''Westenii2ed'' one, and further- 
more not a compendium of particularly attractive qualities, even for 
a Western setting. '^Mastery of the milieu"' again is seen in fairly 
narrow and techncKratic terms, and ''transformation of the milieu'' 
according to fairly narrowly economic and individualistic criteria. 
Unfortunately, clearly designed programme objectives were never 
present in the EWLP programmes. There was also genuine and 
longstanding conflict between *'technico-scientific" and "^tivist- 
pragmatist" appmaches to the programme, and thus between "sum- 
mative'* and "formative" evaluation. The former tended to predom- 
inate, meaning that certain very important asj^cts of the pro- 
gramme were never examined or evaluated at all Timing was not 
scheduled realistically. In alL "confusion as to the purptMiC of eval- 
uation, a narniwiy-fcKrused and quantity-oriented evaluation design 
laden with a not always appropriate set of value structures that 
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tended to side-ti^k rather than expedite evaluation , (and) chronic 
delays due in part to attemfHs to evaluate progre% toward EWLP s 
imprecise goals weakened the sel^assessment effort*' (p. 156). Much 
of the data provided proved unreliable and/or invalid. 

An outstanding illustration of the failure to achieve the objectives of 
evaluating the EWLP is giwn in a summary of the project in Alge- 
ria: 

"The Algerian project was one of the few aiming the experimental 
pmjects that made a serious attempt at evaluation. Htwewer, the eval- 
uation studies suffered from a lm:k cS continuity and soj^tstication and 
are, at best, inosmrluiiive as to the effects and/or t>enefits of the project/' 
(Unesco^UNDP 1976, p. 25). 

The Unesco/UNDP assessment report (1976) also concludes that the 
other objective of EWLP ("to prepare the way for an eventual 
World Campaign../'): 

*\.,is certainly no nearer than when the pn>gramme began... Neither 
literacy or (tevelopment as a whole can be willed into existence by 
international agen-des,./' (p. 1*«)). 

The figures available on learning results are very limited, incomplete 
and based on doubtful reliability. "Test levels and criteria varied 
widely from subject to subject, context to context, project to project 
and within projects.'* (Unesco/UNDP 1976, p. 174). In some . jun- 
tries the new literates a«rhieved a level rorresponding to two years of 
primary schooling, in others a level corresponding to four years of 
primary school. However, it is very clear from existing data that the 
dropout rate was in general high, on average about 50 %, ranging 
fiom 37 % in Tanzania to 68 % in Sudan (Edstrdm 1976). The 
over-all success percentage among initial enrollees can \x calculated 
at around 12 % on the basis of rounded up figures given in different 
places in the Critical Assessment (p.ll: *'over 120.0U0 were made 
functionally literate"; p. 174: **the mtllionhodd illiterates reached by 
the programme''). The overwhelming majority of those made litera- 
te through the EWLP projects came from the Tanzanian pni»ject 
(%.91X), p. 174). This fact is surprisingly enough not commented at 
all in the Criiical Assessmem. But it is logically consistent with the 
general conclusions of the assessment, that succe^ful literacy can 
only be achieved when it is integrated in a national development 
plan where the pi>litical will to implement literacy is cleariy articulat- 
ed in theory and practice. 

The final results of EWLP are said to have led to a series of lessi>ns 
and recommendations on literacy efforts. 
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The conclusions stre^ that ^^functionality'' in EWLP terms was 
much too technical. Es{^ally in its eariy stages EWLP tended to 
accept the idea of the ''underdeveloped'' person as the main impedi- 
ment to development, which is clearly false on several grounds. 
Further, the theory of development prominent at the time was one 
of economic growth based on technology, which in turn implied 
technical know*how as the chief prerequisite to foster it. Consistent 
with the approach, EWLP tended to view the design and planning of 
liter«K:y as an essentially technical exercise, whereas in f£K:t the 
pnibiems arc only partly technical* Social, cultural, and political 
factors arc as important, if not more so, 

Gillette and Ryan (1983) point out that in many EWLP cases, 
litcr^y was ''functionalized in economic terms ... resulting in the 
virtual exclusion of female participation/' {p. 15), 

The Unesco/UNDP report (1976) makes many critical comments on 
the role of the experts trying to "market" a *'pre-packaged product*', 
A new notion of the expert as an international '"animateur"' rather 
than an importer of precise skills and concepts is recommended for 
the future. It is noted as unfortunate that not more attention was 
given to the existence of earlier successful mass literacy campaigns, 
nor to the wishes of some member governments to replicate them. 

Problems of co-ordination between various institutions both within 
the nations and between national and international bodies arose 
repeatedly. **Self-management" by the learners involved failed to 
materialize in almost all settings. 

Many of the pedagogical experiences are also critically analysed. The 
teachers were mainly recruited among professional teachers, which 
was felt to be inappropriate. For the most part, integration was not 
achieved, i.e. reading, writing and arithmetic were not alHed ^rith the 
practical material to be learned. Inadequate provision for follow-up 
reading materials was a serious problem in many national pmjccts. 
The number of drop-outs and degree of absenteeism may have 
a^flected material that was not, after all, ''relevant** enough, and/or an 
inadequate psychological climate at local level. Concerning methods, 
the report concludes that it seems advisable to use a variety of methods 
and techniques. The best mix and balance remains to be found. 

On the subject of language of instruction, the EWLP evaluators 
number among EWLP's successes the giving of a general strong 
impetus to ^'rehabilitation** of Third World tongues as a medium of 
instruction. The multiplicity of languages thus used created, on the 
other hand, a numl^r of problems, e.g. of transcription, translation. 
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etc. The evaluators concluded that the ck)ser the language used to 
present the content of the course is to the worker's everyday lan- 
guage, the more effective the htermry programme. 

Impacts of EWLP on further educational action are dejcrihed as 
'itmited, fragmented and incidentar\ 

Finally, we consider one of the evaluators' recommendations worth- 
white quoting: 

Literacy policy and planning must seek to integrate national necesMties 
with the needs expressed by different sodal gmupsi. No literacy process 
can be effective unless these groups realize that literacy serves their own 
interest as well as those of the nation. 

For this reason, literacy must often be linked to changes in other fields, 
such as economic and social rehirms (it is useless to teach a farmer to 
increase pn>ductivity if the greater part of the fruit of this labour goes to a 
landlord)/* (p 1^1) 

9.3.2 The Economic Literacy Approac^i Today 

Apart from the Tanzanian experience, which blossomed into full- 
blown campaigns over twelve years, (and will be treated in more detail 
below), the EWLP experience wasunsuccess^««i. However, it did not 
result in the burial of **Functional Literacy" which on the contrary has 
continued to be applied in many countries, notably in Africa and Asia , 
with some modification resulting from the EWLP experience and 
fmni other strategies, TTie concept of *Tunctionality" has in effect 
been broadened to include "awareness training" and a wider range of 
amtents than the directly productive skills training involved in the 
EWLP. Nonetheless, the basic ideological underpinning (human 
capital theory) and the objectives (direct impact on raising produc- 
tion) remain essentially the same. Its chosen point of impact is the 
economic unit or the development programme, and its target pop* 
ulation is selected from the produccni involved, A deal of the content 
aims at transmitting better production techniques for the produce of 
the given area of impact , at least in theoretical form (the practice often 
being reserved for direction and suf^rvision by other authorities in the 
'•development prt>gramme"). As such, the '^FunctionaP' programme 
tends to remain small-scale and highly selective, though cxrcasionally 
an intention is expressed to gradually widen it to cover a mass audience 
and priKced in this way to eradicate illiteracy (the only successful case 
so far being lanzania). Generally the functional programme has no 
time limits set in advance, and the integration (in one way or another) 
of production and literacy often means that the programme of basic 
literacy covers two years or more (ICAE 1979, p. 4b). 
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Lcvine (19K2) a>ntends that the term ''Functional Literacy'' is now 
used to justify evei^hing and anything connected with basic skills 
education for aduhs. Further he argues: 

"These varying conceptions of fiinaionai literacy enci>urag^ the idea 
that relatively low levels ctf individual mrhtevement ... will directly result 
in a set of universally cks^red outcomes, such as em^doyment, personal 
and ecvim^mic growth, job advamxment, and sociai integration ... how- 
ever ... the attainment of functional literacy rarely pnKiuces such out- 
conie!i/' (p. 250). 

Where successes have been registered, it is generally the case that in 
reality the literacy activity was situated within a powerful mobili- 
zation process or a broader proce^ of change whose benefits to the 
learners were evident. The approach, as a selective small-scale ^tiv- 
ity. suffers from the problem that it cwnot rely for the mobilization 
of participants on a general atmosphere of priority, urgency, pro- 
gress, change, mass movement. It has to show concretely that it is 
worthwhile for the participants. A case from Iran is worth citing 
(Furter, quoted in ICAE 1979), where the potential students de- 
manded to be paid for attending classes, as the programme was an 
answer to the problems of the organizers and not to those of the 
learners. 

In relation to CNrganb^^km and ^impervirikHi, there seems to be a vast 
range of different approaches. An initial variable is the size and 
selectivity of the programme, and the kind of economic project it is 
inserted in. Another is the range of intentions for the future, as to 
degree and form of expansion or transfer. All of these fetors influ- 
ence whether a national coordinating body is mounted or not, who 
takes organizational responsibility, where materials are prepared, 
and so on. Usually pedagogical supervision is undertaken by a small 
team based in the area of the programme. The recent tendency is, 
however, to mount a sf^cific literacy **bureaucracy** from national 
level and downwards. 

The selection, nKibUization, and training vi teachers is somewhat 
trnnc difficult than in more general p! ogrammes. In small projects, it 
is often possible to pay the teachers, but any intention to spread the 
programme more widely makes this a dangerous tactic. Once the 
right to a salary is established, all teachers will demand it. On the 
other hand, the long-^term nature of the programme and its lack of 
an atmosphere of priority and urgency make it very difficult to 
mobilize volunteer teachers. In principle alM^>, given the "functional- 
ity" of the programme, one would expect a long training programme 
(which n^presents higher investments and makes teacher drop-out 
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costty) in order to transmit both the techniques of production and of 
literi^ry teaching. However, it is clear that in general the training 
courses actually given ate short (2-3 weeks) (Carron and Bordia, 
1985, p. 31), probably for "cost-benefit'' neasons, a factor which 
must at least undermine the real ^functionality'" of the teaching. In 
counterweight « usually the supervisory bodies arc expected to carry 
out continuous in*service training* and the other structures of the 
project arc supposed to do the "rcat" technical training outside the 
literacy classes. 

Hie chtrice of ia^oase for the programme has been a serious obsta- 
cle. Language is often a complex national political issue, around 
which the state trcads warily. It is also clear that, for the programme 
to be Functional, it must transmit Functional language skills also. In 
employment situations, workers may have a variety of mother 
tongues; even rurally-based development projects may often cover 
more than one local language group, as well as having personnel 
speaking other languages, maybe only the official one. A variety of 
strategics has been used, all of which fall down on one of two 
problems. Either the (predominant) lixrai language is used exclu- 
sively, which is not very Functional in a national sense, and which 
may upset the students as l^ing a way of providing an ''inferior'' 
education; or somehow (ioca]*officiai, franca-official, bilingual, or 
just official), the official language is reached, usually involving a 
considerable lengthening of the literacy programme, which beromes 
littered with failures and drop-outs along the way. There is no easy 
solution to the problem, which requires a political approiKrh and a 
careful consultation with ail involved (including the literacy stu- 
dents!) (Carron & Bordia, 1985, p.23). 

The imtlMKis used obviously seek to integrate (at least a theoretical) 
elementary technical training and a few other topics of wider concern 
into a literacy training. Iliis requires careful elaboration of material, 
and, to be Functional , material often has to be developed for each and 
every project area according to local produce etc., a costly and 
timC'Consuming process. It has been pointed out that common pn>b^ 
icms with an economic approach to literacy are, to emphasize narrow 
production techniques at the expense of all else (including the partici- 
pants" interest), ortoenrtowardseitherallpnxiuctive skill trainingand 
no literacy or all literacy and no productive skill training. Behind this 
problem of how to integrate training of literacy skills with that of other 
functional skills lies the tendency to "try to achieve loo many things at 
the same time'' in one literacy programme (ICAK 1979, Carron and 
Bordia 19H5), ITiis tendency leaves the field open for individual 
teachers to give priority to the area they feel most familiar with. 
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The demands of rural priHluction often mean that hter^ is done in 
stack seasons and dropped in peak seasons, which can create bng 
gaps and relapses in the literacy component as well as dissociate the 
technical theory from the technical practice through a long time lag. 
For these reasons, there have t^cn Siime attemfrts to make Hter^ a 
concentrated programme with long hours over a short period. A 
necessary characteristic of the Functional programme is tl^ inclu- 
sion of an arithmetic aiurse, which can be a major mobilizing factor. 

The tevel dl literacy to be reached has varied in practice from 
pmgramme to programme. The pnihlems faced here arc somewhat 
similar to those faced by all programmes - a high level requires a 
long course, a low level is not very useful. Language problems play a 
hindering role in this situation. Many programmes have tried to face 
the problem by dividing literacy up into a set of levels with their own 
certificates and tests, to give the learners a sense of getting some- 
where. It seems raa\ funnily emmgh, for the testing procedures to 
cover whelhei the technical cimtcnt has been learned^ or to provide 
any kind of *'professionar' certificate. In general, we have not been 
able to find any clear indication as to whether literacy succe^fully 
learnt through work*<)riented curricula is better learnt or longer 
retained, or whether the curricula have in fact had a notable impact 
on the long term on prtHiuction techniques and productivity. 

A post-literacy fWIow-up to a Functional programme presents a 
variety of problems. If the programme in fact considered literacy as 
part of functionality, it would seem important to preserve and ex- 
tend it. Several experiences show that the mere existence of a 
foilow-up possibility can be a major motivating force for the literacy 
component itself. However, the **applied" nature of the programme 
may hinder a direct transition to higher levels of the schtwl system, 
so a more Functional applied follow-up would appear most logical. 
This alternative is extremely hard to implement, however, as the 
technical content needs to be more advanced, and finding teachers 
to teach it bec4)mes more difficult. Tanzania (sec Andersson, Male 
and Westergren, 1984) is currently facing up to this problem. The 
country had a large number ot different functional literacy pro- 
grammes (13 in all), so the logical amtinuation would be an even 
larger and more complex set of applied pt>st-Hteracy courses. But 
just the tmuble and expense of researching, writing, printing and 
distributing all this material is a majt>r problem, requiring enormous 
input of human, material and financial res4>urces, before even the 
teacher training problem is tackled. F.ven so, one ray of sunshine 
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seems to be that it is easier to mobilize new-ltieratcs for pi>st-Hteracy 
than iUiterates for literacy. However, the experience seems to show 
that |K>st-literacy follow-up will have tc be a diveiiiity of formal and 
non-formal strategies rather than a direct Functional continuation* 



9.4 The *Ck)nscientization' Approach 

9.4.1 Paulo Freire's Development of the Approach 



The TonMrientization* annroach to literacy of which Paulo Freirc isi 
the major spokesman, was primarily formulated in the context!^ of 
North-Eastern Brazil in the early sixties and briefly implemented 
throughout Brazil prior to the military coup in 1%4, when Freirc 
was imprisimed for a period. Other experiences led or influenced by 
Freiie himself have taken place in Chile in the late sixties, and in 
Guinea Bissau in the late seventies. During the seventies Frcire's 
educational theory had a wide influence in the whole Western 
world, particularty among radical educators and progressive reli- 
gious agencies. His literacy thet>ry and practice are still inspiring 
many educationists (especially in Latin America* where pa>jects are 
organized by non-governmental groups or organizations), and have 
achieved a certain status in Unesu> contexts. 

Fa*ires publications (lM72a, 1972b, 1M76, 1978, 1985) deal exten- 
sively with theories on the nature of human beings, the formation ot 
human consciousness, the nature of human oppression and the 
liberation pnnress in general His ideology is a mixture of cathi>lism, 
marxism, existentialism, and a general humanism. We will not try to 
summarize Freire's whole ideology here, but rather try to describe 
b::; view on the literacy prcKess itself. 

Freirc 's literacy theory and practice aim at making it possible for the 
oppressed illiterates to become aware that they can change their twn 
situation. The main task of adult education is to bring ab4?ut a 
process of critical reflection that leads to action and change. F^duca- 
tion is seen as an element in the necessary priKcss of human liber- 
ation. 

No education is neutral. It is cither domesticating or iibcratmg. 
Domesticating methods and contents determine each other recipun:- 
ally, just as liberating methods and contents do, 

f>ialf]^ue and parthripatfon are key elements of liberating education. 
The eilucational programme is determined through a participatory 
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investigation together with the people in the area chosen for literacy, 
on the culture, the Hving ronditions, kind of existing awarene&s, 
existing contradictions, the language and vocabulary used, etc A 
series of '"codified pictures'* would intrcKluce the whole liters 
course in order to motivate the participants for liierKy. A picture 
would also introduce each learning unit^ which would stimulate 
discussion and awareness about different key themes linked to peo- 
ples* daily lives. Then the word ^ charmrterizing the picture would 
be presented, which through its syllables and cterived syllable fam* 
ilies, should stimulate the learners to create new words or even 
sentences by recombining syllables. The "^nerative'' words togeth- 
er with the pictures would substitute a ready made Primer, elaborat- 
ed fn>m alKJve. 

if learning to read ami write is to constitute an ^ of knowing, the 
learners must assume from the beginning the mie of creative subjects. It 
»s not a matter erf memorizing and repeating given syllables, words and 
phrases, but rather of reflecting critically on il^ process tif reading ami 
writing itself, and on the profound signiricance of language," (Fieire. 
!972b. p. 29). 

It is not sufficient, argues Freire, for illiterates psychologically and 
mechanically to dominate reading and writing. TTiey must dominate 
these techniques in terms of consciousness, to understand what is 
read, what is written and why one writes. This cannot possibly 
achieved if the educator, or teacher, remains alixif from his or her 
pupils and merely donates skills and information as one who knows. 
The role of the educator is to enter into dialogue with illiterates 
about concrete situations and offer them the instruments with which 
they ran teach themselves to read and write. Such teaching cannot 
he imposed from the top, as it were, but can only take place in a 
shared investigation, in a problem-raising situation between educa- 
tor and educatee. Thus the learning of content and the learning 
pnrcess are inextricably bi>und together. 

Freire does not provide any theories or practical guidance on how to 
organize a literacy project administrativel , nor does he even men- 
tion the question of evaluation. The questions of how to recruit and 
train teachers and still more important, how to mobilize or motivate 
people to enrol is not included in his iiter£K:y writings. 

*'What tU>cs a total a^ncrcte project look like in terms of the acted-uj .1 
strategics of approach, the actual materials ci>nsiructed. the particular 
C4>ntrihutu9iis uf a given group of illiterates, the acts of refmement of the 
materials, the outcomes which arc attributable to the project and the 
kinds of internal or external obstacles encountca'd? In short, where is 
the evaluative dlmen^ from which literacy workers disposed to the 
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Freire apprcmh can g^t a 5*ense of the ability of his thc*)retical-practical 
a^M:rtton3» to deliver rather than to dec^i^?... The $»pecifi€^ of past 
acttonsi in literacy projt^s are essicntiai to share in detail, for in their 
report is the vital knowledge of tested but unsuccessful hypotheses as 
well as ihtise which haw worked.** (Bugbee, 1973, p. 434). 

ft is difficult to get an overview of Fretie-tnsptred Hteracy projects in 
order to appraise their results. Humbert (1977), who describes sev- 
eral Freirian projects, provides little concrete detail. There are, 
however, many and varied reaciions to Freire *s works. 

*'By far the largest and most enthusiastic are those who write from a 
religious perspective similar to that of Freire himself* Indeed consdenti- 
zation has heaime a commonly employed term in the rhetoric of many 
church-based agencies." (Mackie, 1980, p.8) 

In Latin America, the influence of Freire on literacy is so wide- 
spa*ad and the interpretations of the conscienti/atiim awcept so 
broad and varied, that: 

"...today thca* hardly exists any gt^vemment literacy programme that 
diHfs mti deimc itself as ^coi^scientizing." {Torres* 1985, p. 118), 

Torres cH>ntends that Freire himself, through his early works, is 
resp<msible (or having separated consoientixation fmm its political 
dimension. 

"When it i> not ifcfincd by whom, fur what, nor how !hc people should 
liberate thcins^'lvts, the "hberatson" and "conscienti^atic^n'' coikcj is 
have become ho vague and imprecise that they can be used for anylhmg 
by .myone." ohid i 

Aft illusirafiun i>f how Freire s ideas car* be misused is the Brazilian 
gi)vcrnment-» j>t>nsored literacy *'moven^eot'\ MOHRAL, which 
used the form, but conlradicied the ct>n«cnt and aimf, of Freire's 
pedagogy. It has been claiir.ed to Ik* successful by the government 
and for example by the World Bi»nk { 1974), but olh^x Reports (Selan- 
der, 1M77) have shown how the statisiics on attendance! and success 
were falsified by the teachers, who got paid according to the number 
o paftidp;?ncs in their classes. 

Stmic ol *he most im}>ortant critical remarks on ihc limitafions of 
Freirc's theory have been made by marxists. as, for example, in the 
toilowing way by Sclandcr (1V77): 

".lust as htllc as a schooi system can change the scKnety it is pari of, |ust 
tiv litiir ca,s a literitcy movement change a siHriety. A ItlK^rating peda- 
nt .^v... must he Imkc-U ?o a struggle that aiuis at changing the whole 
etont>nnc ami |K>)i*ical sys tem. Only a p«)liticai movement is appiopnale 
foi this and only rK:»liUcai movement, that is rcn)led among Wiirkcrs and 
jX'u!*ants is capable of achieving this " 
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The question is. what does and what should 'liberating'' education 
lead to. Accxirding to Fretre's original theories the answer to this 
question should not be predetermined. It is the dialogue and ''con- 
scientization'* process that determine what actions or what specific 
ideology it leack to. This ts not realistic and therefore idealistic, 
because, whoever is organizing and/or teaching has some kind of 
specific poUttcai aim or ideology built into their programme. If the 
educators pretend not to ha>^ a specific political/religious aim. then 
the process easily becomes manipulative. 

The above-referred political objections to Freire's pedagogy can be 
found in RISK (1970). Bugbee (1973). Huet (1973). Selander ( 1977), 
Mackie (1980). Tones (1985). 

Bugbee (1973) also puts the following question: 

**Whal is the undergirdtng dfed|dL»e which guides and activate^ not only 
the research team to conduct a preliminary thematic investigation « but ^Iso 
the people who are the project's co-authors and beneficiaries? Is Frcin; 
suggesting that this crucial element may stem from beneficent govern- 
ments». the World Council of Cliurches, Unesco or elsewhere?" (p. 433), 

The political implications of Freire-inspired coni^ientizing literacy 
activities have also been demonstrated by repressive measures by 
the ruling power structures against participants and leaders of such 
pn>grammes. When this has t^en directed against spontaneous ac* 
tions against the exploiters, without there having \Kcn any orga- 
nizational links to social movements or a political strategy^ it may 
well have much more negative than positive consequences for the 
participants (see for example RISK, 1970). 

There are a few examples of Freire-inspired government sponsored 
pmgrammes, which because of their }H)litical implications of actio * 
or pcitential action against the government, led to the suspension of 
their national directors. This hapjK^ned in Peru 1974, and in Portugal 
1976 {Levin. Lind. Uifstedt, Torbiornsstm, 197^). 

I hc growing experience and reflection on these pi^litical issues in 
relation to popular adult education, including literacy, has led to a 
more explicitly political theory and practice among adult educators 
who advocate a)nsciousness-oriented literacy, including Freire him- 
self. In later interviews and publications, he has clearly expressed his 
views on the political implications of his own pedagogical thetiries 
and of educatic^n in general, for example: 

" Todiiy I would hiivc worked fur a stronger p<»lif ical organizing fowards 
}>oIiMval aims and to a greater extent linked the work ia the workmg class, 
because the ruling class dtnrs mil commit suicide/' (Selander. 1977 . p 1 3). 
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**When I began my educational practice as a young man i was not c!car 
about tt^ potential political consequences. I thought very little about the 
political implications and even less about the political nature of my 
thinking and pr^ice. Yet, the political nature of these reflections was 
and is a reality. The political makeup of educattcm is indepemknt of the 
educator s subjectivity; that is, it is sncfepemlent if the educator is tnm- 
scious Kit this political makeup, which is never neutral. When an educa- 
tor finally understands this, she or he can never again escape the political 
ramifications. An educator has to question himself or herself aKnit the 
options that are inherently political, though often disguised as pedagog- 
ical to make them acceptable within the existing structure. Thus, making 
choices is most important. l:ducatoii» must ask themselves for whom and 
on whoM? behalf they are working. The more conscious and committed 
they are, the more they understand that their role as educators requires 
them to take risks, including a willingness to risk their own jobs/* 
(Frcire. 1985, p,179). 

The pnHTCss of practical implementation of Freirc's thwry and rec- 
ommended practice of literacy fnesents a variety of difficulties, 
depending on many factors apart from the political orientation and 
purpose, such as the stKii^economic context, the human and materi- 
al resources available, the recruitment and training of teachers, the 
time factor, the scale of the programme, etc. The ideal situation of 
designing a literacy curriculum and teaching material biised on hnral 
participatory investigations for each target gn>up or local communi- 
ty often requires highly-educated staff in quantity if the programme 
is to aiver large areas or large numbers of adults. For a national 
programme, it also implies problems of coordination and control. In 
practice. Freiie has recognized the need for literacy primers for 
general national use, for example, in Guinea-Bissau, Sao Tome and 
Nicaragua, where he worked as an j'dviser while the primers were 
prepared. The literacy programmes in Guinea-Bissau, based initially 
on a Freirian approach and subsequently on other experimental 
work, have had very little suctcss, due to serious language prob- 
lems, organizational weaknesses, staff shortages in quantity and 
qualify, and lack of political will, mobilization « and suppc»rt 
(Harisam. iMh.i; Ballara, 1984). 

v.. the I rcirian Stralcgy" or "meth*id" . . reflected an utopuin view ot 
the social realities of (iuinea^Bissau. and ... served neither as a means to 
miplcmcntmg Mxrial change mn for teaching reading and wfittng/* 
(llarisam, p,^4b). 

F'xperiences show, moreover, that the applicatiim of the teaching 
methods advocated by Freirc. that is, the ''globaF' method for 
adding and writing with an accompanying dialogue, where the 
teacher's role is to promote the learner's participation and creativity 
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and to ieam from the learners^ is extremely demanding and difficult 
to iKThieve . This is especially true in the context of larger programmes 
or campaigns, where volunteer tethers with relatively low educa- 
tional qualifications and short training constitute the teaching staff. 

Tones (1*W5) points out that even when the conscientization ap- 
proach has been inserted into popular education projects with ''dear 
political orientation'*, it has in prsKrtioe often been limited to a 
^'dialogue'' that in itself turns rather into a kind of oral questionnaire, 
where the educator asks and the learners answer, than a moment of 
reciprocal communication. Her analysis of the political mobilisation 
and awarene^ effects of the literacy campaigns carried out in Cuba 
and Nicaragua is inter^ting in this context. It was not so much the 
contents of the readers, nor the dialogues, nor the revolutionary 
slogans, that explain the strong political/ideological impact of these 
campaigns, 'it w^ first of all the proce^ itself, the very close 
association between the literacy teachers and the learners" (p. 121) 
and the integration of literacy and the revolutionary process as such. 

The difficulties of achieving participation in real social transforma- 
tion throu^ consctentization-oriented adult literacy, and the ques- 
tion of under what circumstances there are ''spaces'' for such actions, 
are discussed in the Latin American context in C.A.Torres (1981). 
These issues continue to be debated among radical educators there, 
and further studies and clarification of these questions in the adult 
literacy context would be worth while. 

According to many experiences (including our own) and in view of 
the critical comments mentioned above, Freire's pedagogy has widely 
contributed to the understanding of the liter^y teaching-learning 
process and has inspired many literacy workers and experts to develop 
their ideas and methods in certain aspects. In Latin America, there is 
an ever-growing movement of "popular education" which is strongly 
influenced by Freire*s theories. Many NGOs all over the world 
working with basic adult education are likewise applying a critical 
consciousness approach, where literacy is a component integrated 
into a movement fur social change and the pedagogical principles arc 
Icamcr-ccntrcd. Frcirc provides an important source of critical reflec- 
tion and inspiration for literacy practitioneni, through his criticisms of 
domesticating and elitist approaches to literacy and his insistence on 
the alternative role of the educator as someone who shares experiences 
with the learners, teaching and at the same time learning from them. 
The conscientization approach does not, however, provide sufficient 
guidelines for a whole literacy strategy, and contains non-applicable 
elements, especially for large-scale government programmes. 
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9.4.2 Popular Education 



As has been nt^ed in Chapter 7, and above, Fretre's theories of 
conscientization form one of the bases for the growing movement of 
popular education in Latin America and elsewhere. The praxis of 
pedlar education has been based on, and has developed, the theory 
of the relations betwran cls^ straggle, political strategy, and educa- 
tk)nal action. Adult literacy as sudh is only a sub-heading within the 
dialectic conjunction of politiral organization and pc^nilar initiative 
underlying the theory and activities of popular education. Learning 
of literacy is only one possible outcome fh>m such activities, and 
does nm occupy the central position it onw assumed in Freire's 
pedagogy. Certainly^ a popular education movement may be built 
around a literacy learning activity, in the interests of popular mobiH- 
zalion, participation, and organization, and the literacy methcKis 
then used would be close to those suggesfed by Freire. 

However, as literacy is only one subordinate component of popular 
education, we have decided not to dewte further attention to this 
whole fascinating development in this book. 
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9.5 The Mass Campaign Approach 

9.5.1 International Moves to Promote Mass Campaigns 

Mass hteracy campaigns have always been difficult but, particulariy 
in revolutionary societies, aiming at scxrialism, they have been suc- 
cessfully implemented. This literacy approach is a mass approach 
that seeks to involve all segments of scKtety in order to make all 
adult men and women in a nation literate within a particular time 
frame. Literacy is seen as a means to a comprehensive set of ends ^ 
economic, sociaK structural, cultural and pi>litical. 

In the sixties, when Unesco concentrated on the EWLP, the already 
successful experiences in Vietnam, Cliina and Cuba were not consid- 
ered by Unesco for formulating general recommendations or even 
for inlernationai discussion. The reason for this was certainly not 
lack of infiirmation, A Unesco Commission presented a report on 
the Cuban Literacy Campaign in 1%5 (Unesco, }%5), analyzing in 
detail its sucwss. While the Cuban campaign took place in 1%L it 
was awarded honourable mention by a LJncscni Jury only in 1%7: 

"hoT one of the mc«it rcmarkaWe efforts to mobilize public opinion in 
support of literacy work, as a result of which the country's* illiteracy rate 
fell from 25 per cent to 3.9 per cent/' {Unesa>. 1968. p. 74). 
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In the seventies new succ^^fut litersKry campaigns have been con- 
ducted in Tanzania (197M983), Southern Vietnam (1975-1978), 
Somalia (1973^1975), Ethiopia (1979- ), Nicaragua (1979-1980); and 
in many other countries mass campaigns have been rnitiated with 
longer-term perKpectives. 

In the light of the% new experiences, together with the failures to 
achieve considerable progres in cAher literacy attempts, Unesco 
decided to promote a disx^u^on among member states on the po^- 
biiities and promise of the literacy campaign as a strategy for the 
eradication oi illiter^. The leasons for this are many: successes 
with campaigns, the growing opinion that literacy is a human right, 
the feeling that ma^ literacy will not cmly promote development but 
also help redress oppression and injustice (a feeling promoted by 
Freire's asct^ndency to international legitimacy). It is also possible 
that the near-monopoly of countries professing socialism on cam- 
paign successes, and the resulting legitimization of socialism, made 
governments and organizations which were previously impervious to 
such activities, join their suppo. * to the use of the strategy, at least 
verbally. One may also suspect that it is internationally and national- 
ly comfortable to be able to point to attempts at large-scale literacy, 
as a visible sign of government concern with human rights, poverty 
and oppression, without fundamentally doing anything else about 
these issues. 

As a basis for this discussion, in CXtober 1979, Unesco through the 
International Council of Adult Education, commissioned a study 
that would undertake a critical analysis of reputedly successful mass 
literacy campaigns of the 20th century. The study written by Profes- 
sor H.S. Bhola (1W2) analysed eight campaigns, those of USSR, 
Vietnam, China, Cuba, Burma, Brazil, Tanzania and Somalia; and 
in a memorandum addressed to decision-makers summarized and 
analyzed the lessons of these experiences. The discussion of this 
study was one of the objectives of the International Seminar on 
Campaigning for Literacy held in Udaipur 1982 (reported in Bhola 
1983). The seminar was organized by ICAE, the Seva Mandir Agen- 
cy in India, and the German Foundation for International Devel- 
opment, while Unesco was present as a participant. 

Ihe Udaipur Seminar adopted a Literaury Declaration, calling for 
massive literacy eftorts: 

"Only specific campaigns with clearly defined targets can create the 
sense of urgency, mobilize |x>putar supp*>rl and marshail all pt^sible 
resources to sustain mass action, continuity and fulhw up. 



It is enough merely to te^nrh skills linked to general eamomic 
development if the {KH>rer clavses remain as exploited and disadvantaged 
a.s hefure. A literacy campaign must be seen as a necc^ry part of a 
national strategy for overcoming poverty and injustice/' (Bhola. p. 
245). 

Bhola {mi. p. 222) pi>ims out t!^ 

"Poittical will is prior, but technology is the great enabler in the planning 
and implementation of a successful literacy campaign... The basic proc- 
esses invi>lved are: 

- Articulation of the nation's political will 

- Temporary institutionalization of the first policy initiative and later 
Development trf a comprehensive policy-making and legitimizing or- 
gan 

- Study and diagnosis of preconditions 

- General nn>bilization of the public 

- Fstabiishment of structures of mass participation 

- l>evelopment of inter-ministerial and inter^a^ncy struclunrs 

- PaM)perational preparation 

Implementation of development and instructional actions 
Hvaiuation of context, processes and results, and 

- l>esign and establishment of pi^-literacy pnigrammes." 

We have chi>sen to quote this whole list in order to show the 
importance given to politicaK institutional, organi/ational and mobi- 
Itzationai aspects, as compared to pedagt^gical methods or contents 
for example. 

The prevailing tendency in literacy discussions fcKUsed on orga- 
ni/ation. administration, planning, monitoring, and evaluation rath- 
er than on methods and contents as earlier. This is reflected by the 
quite recent involvement of the International Institute of Education- 
al Planning in literacy activities. 

successful litciacy campaigns have been conducted in many differ- 
ent ways, using various methods of teaching and evaluation, aiming 
at different levels of literacy, etc. The major trait which seems to 
underlie the success of majoi campaigns is the ideology of the state, 
which determines that literacy be used as a central strategy for 
cichieving {or starting to achieve) overall ideological goals, notably a 
restructuring of Mnrial classes and their relations to power. A whi>le 
component of this restructuring is political, and its form mass mobi- 
li/iition. which explains in pari why a literacy campaign with political 
form and content should be used. !t is thus questionable whether the 
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mass campaign strategy can simply Ix; trf'.nsported from one nation 
and political system to arnHher and yield success everywhere. Even 
between nations with similar levolutionaiy sonalist ideologies, cam- 
paigns have taken a series of forms^ according to local perceptions 
and capmnties, and yielded results at varying levels of short-term and 
long-term sucxe^. In muntnes which profess socialism, but not of a 
Marxian kind, a similar range of forms and results has been found. 
In other, non*socialtst countries, campaigns have been tried with 
Ie5» succe^, or activiti^ have teen launched under the name of 
''campaign'' but with little other resemblance to one. To clarify, 
''campaign*' is a word from military sources implying large-scale 
movement, clearly-defined objectives and targets, allcKation of pri- 
ority status and sufficient resources, and a clear time demarcation. It 
describes ^ions, not plans and hc^s (Bhola, 1983, p. 206). 

States achieving success in campaigns have had the political commit- 
ment, motivation and power to be able to organize an effective 
mobilization of all human, institutional and material resources need- 
ed. For this mobilization all available means of propaganda in favour 
of literacy are used to create motivation among the illiterates and 
among voluntary iileriKy workers to use their time for literacy 
classes in all possible setting. Different ways of rewarding success - 
mostly symbolical - together with SKKnal pressure to attend classes, 
have maintained mobilization high and prevented high dropout 
rates* For quick positive results, literacy has been defined at a low 
level, but for its retention and use, links were established for contin* 
uing education in follow-up programmes, and for active participa- 
tion in the social, political and economic life of the country « 

Centralized policy formulation with decentralized responsibility to 
local authorities and organizations for implementation and manage- 
ment have characterized successful literacy campaigns. 

Within the range of experiences which merit the title ''campaign", ai 
leas! over some important period of their implementation, tmn 
major strategies can be identified, which we will discuss separately 
below: the "one-off* eradication campaign, and the longer-term 
"eradication by a series of campaigns", which present some rather 
distinct features and divergent problems. 

9.5.2 "One-off" Mass Campaigns to Eradicate 
illiteracy 

1 here are a few existing examples of very rapid reduction of illitera- 
cy through the means of a short mass campaign: Cuba ( 1961 ; illitera- 
cy reduced from 24 % to 4 %). Nicaragua (1979-81); from 50 % to 



13 %), southern Vietnam (1976-78; from 25 % lo 14 %). and Soma- 
lia (1974-75; from 95 % to M) %). 

llie principal f^or in their campaign organization and success 
appears to have been the recent conquest of state ptwer by a 
movement strongly characterized by its popular support and by its 
intention to revolutionize the social and ccrnomic structure of 
society. 

Three additional factors appear (from the successes and failures) to 
have been crucial: 

a) With the possible e^iception of Somalia, the illiteracy level was 
around or below ^) % on starting the campaign, and the absolute 
number of illiterates targeted for involvement did not exceed 1 ,5 
million in any of the four cases. This made it possible to cover all 
the illiterates at one go, in small classes, (In the case of Somalia, 
which is in many waj^ the nam '*marginar' of the four examples, 
the statistics are confused by the introduction of a new, Roman 
script for the language, which made almost everyone technically 
illiterate. TT^is meant that there first had to be a campaign to 
teach those already literate to read the new script, before tackling 
the rural areas with their mixture of literates and semi-literatcs in 
other scripts, as well as "pure'" illiterates)* 

b) Three of the states launched their campaigns within two years 
after the movement acceded to pt^wer (and Somalia within five 
years after), while popular enthusiasm was at its height. 

c) All four countries have one principal majority language, which 
facilitated mobilization, writing of materials, teacher training, 
provision of follow-up, etc. 

The objectfvw for the campaigns were clear: to involve everyone in 
the eradication of illiteracy, with a view to general ptiliticization and 
ina>rporation (immediate and future) of the masses in the siHrio- 
ectinomic transformations to be carried out. The illiterates would 
acquire the information and skills needed to participate in changing 
MKiety. while the literate population, as teachers, Wimid be |re) 
educated by their contact with the working masses. The campaigns 
were executed ^iver a period of one to two years. 

Mobilizatian was effected, as mentioned abi>ve, by the use of all 
available means of public communication, allied both to symlnilic 
and material rewards and to stKial pressure on the unwilling. A key 
feature was not to allow the mobilization activities to relax at ;iil 
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during the whole period of the campaign. The very aim of the 
campaign, to eradicate iUiteracy over a short periid, was generally 
mobilizing as a significant and quickly attainable goaK The military- 
style organization of campaigns, brigades, offensives, marches, 
flags, . . . gave a general impression of purpose and collective engage** 
mcnt. In addition. Amove iind Graff (1987) put weight on the 
leadership of a charismatic figurehead, though this factor is not very 
evident in the cases of Nicaragua or southern Vietnam, 

The organheatiimd and supmi«Nry stni^ure arme naturally from 
the aims of ♦he campaign. As it was everybody's campaign, its 
structures incorporated all organized bodies in the society - minis- 
tries. schcKiis, f stories, committees, mass organizations, etc. - and 
involved them in the mobilization of resources, te^ers and stu- 
dents. Central and )<KaI literacy committees were organized, in* 
volving high-ranking officials at the given level of the organizations 
mentioned, to facilitate rapid decision-making. The cla^^es them- 
selves were generally small, five students or less, making it easy to 
organize meeting-times. In general, the vi>luntary teachers lived 
with families in the a>mmunity and participated in productive work 
in the area. School teachers and literacy instructors kept close ctin- 
tact with the classes and gave support to the teachers. Where more 
than two students wen? to be in a class, efforts were made to ensure a 
similar starting level. 

Initial teacher training was of necessity short, around five days, llie 
ciming of classes in secondary schtmls to pmvidc literacy te«H:hers 
also provided nH>ms for the training. In Cuba and Nicaragua, the 
teachers also received a detailed teaching manual In two of the 
ctmntries with minority languages (Nicaragua, Vietnam), these 
groups wcrc mostly left for a later "second round'' drive in their own 
languages. 

The currkuhim content largely focused around the new staters his- 
torical origins and policies for the future. 1 he metlN>ds were rather 
traditi4)nal "tutorial" pedagogy in practice, although Nicaragua, 
with some previous experience of popular education during the 
insurrection, inclined the methodology towards conscientization. In 
Vietnam, "methodological emulation" was launched, the teachers 
being enc4>uraged to build up their own methodology around the 
literacy material, and the most successful amimg them being reward- 
ed. I he objectives in the four cases were oriented towards rapid 
literacy teaching, so numeracy was not included in the criteria for 
literacy (in Vietnam, reading numbers was included), and. where an 
arithmetic programme was prepared, it was for voluntary applica- 



tion towards the end of the campaign in more advanced and motiva- 
ted groups. The literacy tests were formulated on criteria set at 
central level - abilities in reading a text, taking dictation, free 
writing - 'ind when ;he teacher reckoned that the gmup had reached 
that level, the local htcracy committee would assist in verification. 
Fasfi certtr cates were handed out in public ceremonies. In Cuba and 
Nicaragua, the students concluded by writing a letter to the political 
leader(s) of the country. A survey of examples of these letters 
reveals a large variation in the literates' writing capacity. 

In all four cases, the problem of regmsiim to Illiteracy stn^ngly 
pinied itself. In Somalia, im^iortant results were achieved in the 
^'modernizing" and mobilization of the scKiety, but various factors 
resulted in a veak prtwision of follow-up and thus in large-scale 
relapse into illiteracy. In Cuba, all learners were given a follow-up 
reading b<x>k at once, and vast efforts were made to incorporate 
r' ervimc in mure fi>rmal follow-up classes, with the result that after 
twenty years the country could announce thi:t the "Battle for (uni- 
vcrsiil) ftth Cirade" had been won. In Vietnam, use was made of the 
schiHil system and of 3rd (irade curricuht upwards to provide "pi>p- 
ular complementary education''. In Nicaragua, material for adults 
with ibe distinct taste of a primary schiml curriculum was prcnluced 
to be used in mass follow-up classes, but this option was MNin called 
into question as being uk) formal and childish, and antagonistic ti> 
the principles of pi>pular education. The last three countries have all 
worked hard to produce accessible and cheap reading material, in 
the form of b*H>ks, newspapers and magazines, Cuba having done 
most in this regard. At the si^me time, they have put much effort into 
attaining universal primary education, which is of course funda- 
mental to preventing the resurgence of illiteracy and must accompa- 
ny any serit^us attempt to eradicate it. 

References for this section: 

General: Bhola 1982, im. (all four countries). 

Cuba: Unesco 1%.S; Levin, IJnd. el al. 1^79 

Vietnair: l iiermy Work 1978 9; Carrtm and Bordia, 1985. 

Nicaragi . Torres 19H5. Miller 19KS. 

9-5.3 Eradication of Illiteracy by a Series of 
Campaigns 

I'hc first example oi ''a campaign"' It) eradicate lililcracy that took 
the form of a series of campaigns, is that of the USSR (1919-1939) 
where illiteracy was reduced from 7(1 to ]^ i his was fi^lUmcd 
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by the I>emiK:ratic Republic of Vietnam (1945-1958; 7 % illiteracy 
at the end), China (195(^1966, 1976-; 85 % to 25 % now), arid 
Korea (?). Tlie seventies saw a large rise in the use of a ''campaign 
series'' strategy: Tanzania (1971-1983; 67 % to 20 %), Iraq (1978- 
1980; m % to 0 (?)), Burma (1969-1972 and 1976^1981, 1.3 million 
literates), Ethiopia (I979-; 93 % to 42 % est, so far), Mozambique 
(1978-; '-5 % to 70 % in 1988), Angola (1976-; 85 % to 62 % est, in 
1986). 

The characteristic feature of the campaign series is to run a sequence 
of campaigns, each with its own enrolhnent and iiter^ target, 
within a more general (S to 10 year) plan for the eradication of 
illiteracy* Hie enroUmcnt target is often further defined in temis of 
given priorities for the campaign in question - by area (urban/rural, 
selected districts, etc.), by {H)litical or economic priority (cadre2>, 
workers, coliecti-vi/ed peasants, etc.), by language («:!aboration of 
programmes in the major language(s) first), by age group (usually 
the age of 45 is the upper limit to the priority), and so on. 

The objectives t^hind the campaign scnes strategy are usually simi- 
lar to the "one-off strategy: political mobilization and sensibil- 
i/.atioi. As far as we can as^ss, the countries which have tegistered 
successes in at least some of the campaigns in the series and in 
making notable inmads into illiteracy all profess a socialist ideology. 
In Bhola (1983) a series of other countries aie treated as **new 
campaign countries", hut in practice, of these only Botswana and 
Kenya seem to have enniilcd and kept Jgnificant numbers in class- 
es« and in the former case the country itself describes its activities as 
a '^programme'' with tittle of the mass» mobilization characteristic of 
a campaign (ibid., p. 80-87). Kenyan figures for the period 1979- 
1983 (Dave et al. 1985, p. 32) indicate a total enrolment of nearly 1 ,9 
million people but only a 4 % succe!ks rate. 

Iliere seem to Ik* three principal reasons behind chmising a "step- 
wise*' strategy. Ihe first is the very high lev^jl of illittracy and/or the 
very large abwlute numN;r of illiterates, which makes reachin{» all of 
them at once very hard, finding an adequate number of teachers 
difficult, and providing adequate structured follow-up almcist im- 
pt^ssiblc. The second is thai the country's situation i)f und;:rdevei- 
iipmcnt is such that it decides that it dinrs not have the infrastructure 
and il c inmit spare all the resources! that would he needed for a 
"one-off campaign. An additional encumbrance fi>r many of ihc 
countries named has been that they have been in a state of war, 
which further reduces the possibilities of making literacy an absolute 
pfiorny and of setting aside sufficient resources to combat illiteracy. 
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A third is often the large diversity of languages, which complicates 
planning and mobilization. In the case of choosing one language for 
the campaigns, the second^languag? situation encumbers and pio- 
tongs the te^hing programme for many classes, white, in the ca^^ of 
choosing several languages, the production and distribution of n^^te* 
rials and the training of teachers, as well as organizing the follow-up, 
become a more lengthy and complex pnxress. Tanzania had the 
advantage of being able to use for literiKry an African lingua franca, 
Swahili, spoken by most Tanzanians. In Ethiopia the multi-lingual 
problem has been tackled by producing materials in 15 different 
languages. Mozambique and Angola chose initially on political 
grounds to teach liters in fhe official language, Portuguese - a 
seamu unguage for the illiterate population - as an instrument for 
promcMtng national unity. Experience has somewhtU revised their 
assessment « and Angola has done some work in African languages. 
Mozambique began some research into using African languages but 
has not implemented literacy work in any of them. 

It should he noted that Iraq did not really confront the above 
problem situations. ITie state declared literacy to be compulsory, 
and on this basis ran six short campaigns to eradicate illiteracy in the 
target groups (set by age) over three years, so in many ways the 
experience resembled a **one-i>fr' strategy. 

Using the "campaign series*' strategy gives rise to a number uf 
particular pmblems which do not affect the ''imc-off strategy, most 
of them related the long duration of the series as a whole: 

- the eventual target is very distant , so '^eradication" as a slogan 
is not si> effective; 

~ the mass mobilization afforded by the **revolutionary mt>- 
mcnt tends to dwindle ov-;r time, making specific mi^bili- 
/at ion activities for literacy even more important: 

ihe priHTCss of keeping mobilization going constantly over so 
long a lime is often beyond the statc*s capacities; 

teachers becttmt harder to mobilize initially and to keep im 
the job in a voluntary cap.city, given the long haul ahead; 

- it is very easy for external factors (drought, war. or just other 
inipi>rtanl programmes) to rcmcwe literacy's priority in prac- 
tice along the way; 

classes, which are large* often begin to accumulate a lot of 
repeaters from previous campaigns; 
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- it is easy for the literacy activity to become a bureaucratic 
prcKX'ss, tup-heavy and divest of a feeling of priority; 

- the two moments, "Uteracy" and **post-lileracy'\ in spite of 
the great neccHsily for running both simultaneousily, amtradic- 
tority also have a negative effect by becoming a mixture of 
parailc] programmes, which complicates organisation, support 
and training, diffuses elTorts and reduces fiKus on the literacy 
issue itself; 

- the creation of a *Miterate environment" with large supportive 
concentrations of literate people is much slower and less effec- 
tive. 

The result is that the first two or three campaigns arc usually very 
successful, but then things begin to fall apart. Thereafter, there are 
' dead periiHis" and ''revivals", when the state again puts sfKcial 
weight on a given phase (e,g. to support a Rirty Congress or a big 
political change), or on a given moment (e.g. the period leading up 
to a national test). To keep things going smixithly, two things seem 
fn>m exjKricnce to have been important: an ability to mark out new 
priorities for each campaign and amcentrate on them, giving a 
ctmstant feeling of pn)gress and sutxess; and the creation of strong 
political hasc structures with the responsibility for keeping up partic- 
ipation and enrollment (in Bhoia's words, making the campaign ihe 
masses' own)(1983 p. 207). Thv latter facti)r is especially noticeable 
in the I'an/anian and Ethiopian cases. 

In many res{>ecis, the successful campaigns in a serie.^ arc close in 
organization aiNl content to the "one-off eradication campaign. A 
political focus is to be found in the material; lite acy committees 
incorporating all the sectors in the siKiety arc set up; teachers are 
usually V4>lunteers receiving m4)ral incentives (and maybe a fcw^ 
material ones) who arc given a short initial training; testing is usually 
centrally controlled; and a fairly formal direct follow-up is usually 
made available. Because t>f the umditions which led to the choice of 
a "campaign series" strategy in the first place, classes are usually 
rather large (I> - .^tO. 

Ethiopia and lan/ania uffei some interesting divergent experiences. 
I'lhiopia's campaigns were structured in two short intensive phases 
each (three hours 4>f classes pci day!), ime for the entire target group 
and the next for those who had not passed in the lirsi phase, this 
made the lime-sacrificv expected by the learners shorter in duratiofi 
and alUmed faster learners to graduate quickly, while the slower 
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learners had a pericNj in a smaller class where thev a>uld be given 
more individual attention. Hie first intensive pha'»e could then 
taught by secondary school students in the !on«^ school hoUday, 
which implied restructuring the schocd calendar slightly but avoided 
shutting down the schools. The second phase prevented the accumu- 
lation of repeaters in later campaigns, Tanzania . on the mher hand, 
set up Hteracy tests after very long ];^n€Kis (after intervals of two or 
four years) which may have demoralized learners but made it easier 
to organize foitow-up groups. Tanzania is interesting for having used 
political mobilization with a combined {Mlitical and dia*ctiy Func* 
tional curriculum. Hirough international support, it was able to pay 
a small allowance to voluntary teachers; it aiso used primary schiHii 
teachers extensively for teaching literacy ^^with variable success - 
reports indicate that the former gave more attention to the Function- 
al ccmtcnt and to adult methods than the latter). 

From descriptions and own exjKrrience, it seems in general that the 
teaching prwtice in the literacy class is traditional and directive. I1ie 
teachers have low educational qualifications, a very short specific 
training and a much longer pn vious primary schiH>l experience of 
their own, and so they tend to go back u> the ways their own teachers 
taught them (IJnd 1981). 

Given the variety of organisational strategies, ccmlcnts, language 
policies, et at., between the variou*» cases, the level d lltemcy in- 
tended and a'ached in practice also diverges considerably from one 
to the other. Generally, the "literacy campaign'' is intended lo 
provide an equivalence to abimt second grade schiHiling, though 
Tanzania's '*4th Level" was somewhat more advanced (those passing 
3rd I^vel were also considered literate, however). This prescribed 
leveL even if attained, does not guarantee any lengthy retention of 
skills, which makes the provisirn of ffri)ow-up crucial to the whole 
effort, The various follow-up possibilities are examined below 
(Chapter 10). The countries which undertake the **campaign M;ries" 
strategy often have high illiteracy, deficient schtM)! coverage, and 
problems in printing and distributing written materiaK which make it 
difficult to create a literate ejivironment to motivate, supfxu!, and 
justify the efforts expended Some criticism has been direclcil at 
countries undertaking camf)aigns in this situaticin (Street 
However. Hthiopia offers a good example i^f providing follow-up 
coverage in classes (seven million enrolled), and Tanzania of com- 
bining with the literacy effort, the near-universalizalion of primary 
education in innovative ways, and the provision of accessible-level 
reading material cm a wide scale. Certainly it is nol very sensible tt) 
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run a series of campaigns to eradicate illiteracy if primary schooling 
dc)cs not uniwrsaiize its coverage and no material is made a^^iiabie 
for reading over the same period. 

References for this section: 

General: Bhola 1982, 19H3. 

Tanzania: Kassam 1978, 1979; Johnsson et al. 1983. 
Vietnam: Canon and Bordia 1985; Levin, Lind et al. 1979. 
Ethfopto'* Carron and Bordia 1985; Gumbel et al. 1983; NLC of 
Ethiopia 1984; McNab 1989. 

Mozambique: Fordham 1985; Lind 1981, 1985, 1988. 
Angcrfa: Marshall 1984. 



9.6 Large-scale Genera! Literacy 
Pit^rammes 

One may kxik upon the fairly largc-^alc literacy programmes which 
take place on the basis of a rather passive state approach to the issue 
of literacy, as falling iKtwecn the active use of literacy for political 
change in campaign series and the active use of literacy for purpi>ses 
of economic growth/development in selective form. As mentioned in 
Chapter 5, such programmes lend to apply some of the organization- 
al principles used in campaigns, but are marked more by being a 
provision of access to those who want it than by a insistent use of 
mobilization methods. In Bhola*s terms (1983, p. 207), such a pro- 
gramme is **]X)liticatly cool" (even if in some cases it is called a 
campaign). Hxamples of such programmes are to be found in Ban- 
gladesh, Botswana. BrasiL Cape Verde, India, Kenya, Mexico and 
Zimbabwe, among others- The i^jeclives put forward by the state 
for such pn^grammcs are fairly diverse, incoiporating statements of 
human rights, iwlitical philosophy, cultural policy and economic 
strategy. The literacy access provided is often quite extensive, and 
one of the aims is usually the eradication of illiteracy. 

The states involved fall inio two groups. In a few cases, the govern- 
meni involved has a tenuous grip upon power and a low capacity to 
mobilize, but opens up literacy programmes as one way of making its 
presence telt and of promoting its legitimacy. In the remaining cases, 
the countries involved fall into the '^middle income" category and 
have a fairly large mining/industrial sector, or at least an economy 
where illiteracy is not seen as representing an immediate major 
obstacle to gn>wth, as illiteracy is concentrated among the peasantry 
and the unemployed, ITie ecimomy is such that individuals in fairly 
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large numbers have a certain miHivaUon for literacy learning, such 
an hopes of employment or promotion, or a motivation provided by 
the general level of literacy in the society. Migration to the cities is 
usually extensive, and the need to write letters makes itself felt. 

In launching such programmes, the government makes public state* 
ments of support, and mmetimes wide advertising campaigns are 
launched (e.g. MOBRAL in Brazil), but in reality a lot of responsib- 
ility for mobilization rests on the initiative of local literacy officials 
and there is little social pre^ure operating. Hiis often results in a 
high initial enrollment, followed by a very large dropout. It has been 
noticed that where local figures of authority lend their approval and 
weight, better mobilization and lower drofx^ut have been achieved 
(Lind 1985a; T. Coles, comment in correspondence). 

Various levels of organizatkmal structure are created, usually in the 
form of a department in the Ministry of Education, a>rresponding 
provincial departments, and trained and paid officials at local level 
with organizational and (H^dagogical functions. In particular sectors 
where illiterac7 is felt to be a special problem (mines, plantations 
), some kind of sfKxiat ^Tunctional" programme is often set up in 
parallel with the moa* general programme, often on the initiative of 
the sector management. Furthermore, the government trften 
"cedes" part of the programme to liKal NGOs, which may come to 
play a large piirt overall. In some cases, various ministries and 
NCjOs have been given resptmsibility for different '*bits" of the 
programme, which seems from exjH^rience to be a perilous option, 
resulting, without gcKid Ci>i)rdination, in conflicting objectives and 
dispersion of effort and resources. Where one ministry is responsible 
for ciH>rdinating and directing the whole programme, the contribu- 
tion of N(i(>s and of other ministries in its execution can allow for 
giHHi use of the resources available. 

Teacher mobilization takes place in a variety of forms, often relying 
on NCiOs for a part of the teaching corps. Where such programmes 
ctintinue over a lengthy period, it becomes hard to find volunteers 
and the state often ends up paying salaries, even if very low ones, 
lltwevcr, a!mi>st everywhere initial tether training remains short 
(one to two weeks), and in-service training provided by liKal officials 
remains important. 

Such programmes, in a similar way to a "declining" campaign series, 
often end up with a large bureaucracy, an indefinition of aims, a high 
financial (Outlay, and not very satisfactory results. It may be noted 
that the attempt xo adduce costs or increase coverage by putting a 
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large part of the teaching load on printaiy school teachers, as was 
once attempted in Kenya and Tanzania, has the disadvantage of 
launching traditional primary schcKil methods into adult classes and 
causing further dropout (Bhoia p. 120). Often the NGOs are 
most successful in finding and training teachers to use dynamic 
adult-centred methods in Ktermry. In many societies, a further caveat 
has surfaced in relation to teachers: if youths are recruited as teach- 
ers, adults are put off. Tliis problem can be surpassed under condi- 
tions of general mobilization or high motivation, but it assumes 
importance in the ^^cooler"' programme. 

These literacy programmes make use of a general curriculum ori- 
ented around subjects of interest to adults with which the state feeis 
comfortable: health care, agriculture, conservation, recreation, 
arithmetic ... (though where NGOs are involved, they may well use 
the opportunity to put over some of their own interests). Often the 
mixtua* of objectives drawn up for the programme, the wish to 
maximize use of the cost outlays, and the desire to make the curricu- 
lum interesting and useful to adults, result in an ''over-packing*' of 
a>ntents - too many goals are expected to be reached by one literacy 
course. This can bea^me especially aggravated where the pu)- 
gramme uses the classes as a launching pad for parallel income- 
generating projects, as is the case in some countries. While in India 
(see C'h. 1 1 below) such a project proved essential to getting women 
to participate in one case, in others the parallel ''practicaP' project 
becomes the main ^tivity, and literacy learning suffers accordingly. 
This is not to underplay the general importance of practical pn)jccls 
with an educational cimtent, but only to question whether literacy 
training is the best way to set them up. The results of an experi- 
mental project carried out in the Indian state of Andra Fnidesh in 
1972 are instructive in this regard. The project. Non-formal Educa- 
tion for Rural Women, containing literacy and mother/child care 
instruction. Three principal different designs were tested: 

Group I: a training programme with emphasis on reading, writing, 
and arithmetic* with the content derived from child health care 
issues; 

Cfroup 2: a training programme concentrating on practical demon- 
strations and informatsi>n on mother and child health issues; 

Group 3; a combination of literacy classes and mother/child care 
demonstrations and instruction. 
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**The rvsuits were that Group 2 sho^d the greatest progrcss in the 
sKrquisition of knowledge atid prices regarding mother/child care; 
Ciniup 1 a^MM rented a stage of literacy suffkient to maintain the skills, 
and Git>up 3 did not gain as much mcHti^r/chiid care as did Group 2 nor 
as much literacy as did Group (ICAE, 1979, p, 42). 

An important aspect of the pedagogy of the programme is that its 
iangua^^ methods and contents are some of the principal means for 
maintaining student motivation « and hence attendance. Thus often 
more effort is put into methodology and curriculum design than is 
the case in campaign ^tuations. A number of complications aiise 
from this, some of them noted above. The quality of teaching In- 
comes an important f^tor. In muhi-Hngual situations, where often 
there is a certain tndefmition of language policy by the state, tech- 
nical, political, and motivational f^ors can amflict in the choice of 
language. For example, it may seem best for technical and miHiva- 
tional reasons (fast learner progress) to use local languages, while 
for political and motivational reasons (access to employment, politi- 
cal participation, and higher grades of the school system, etc.) it 
.seems best to use the official language or a 'iingua franca'\ In the 
face of such pmblems, it would seem to be especially important to 
plan the whole educational project well in advance « notably as 
regards what is to happen ^tar literacy, which should aid the defini- 
tion of what language and contents should be inct)rporated in both 
the literacy and post-literacy wmponents, as well as provide poten- 
tial learners with a perspective on the matter. Among i&sues to be 
considered are, how and when to transit from the mother tongue to 
the official language, whether levels of adult education are to be 
considered equivalent to the s»:hooI system's grades (and which), 
and whether and how testing should be di>ne. In practice, un- 
fortunately, the low priority of literacy and the relatively pa.ssive role 
of the state have insulted in programmes i^ing launched without any 
prior decision and/or action on what should be done when the 
literacy students finish the prescribed textbook, (Botswana and Zim- 
babwe provide examples). Surely the lack of such planning acts to 
reduce individual motivation in a situation where this factor is mt^st 
crucial. 

References for this sectbn: 

The most concentrated S4>urces of information arc to be found in 
Bhola ( 1983), ICAE ( 1979), Carron and Bordia (1985). Other sourc- 
es are Department of Non-formal Education-Botswana (19K2), Lind 
ct al. (1986), Fordham (19K.S), Dave et aL (1985). 
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9.7 Selective Small-scale Programmes 



In many instances around the world, literacy ^tivities represent a 
continuous on-^ing project on a fairly small scale. Hiese, by the 
ot^jectives of their promotion or by the nature of their promoters, 
are selective in one way or another. Ahhough they do not make 
large-^ale inroads on illiteracy, they have many of their own charac* 
teristia and can serve particular purposes not readiiy attainable by 
lai^er ^ivities. We have already referred to those undetaken within 
the EWLP and the conscientization af^roaches, which were selec- 
tive by their experimental or community-based character. In gener- 
al, we may subdivide smaii-scaie programmes into two correspond- 
ing main types: 

more or less decentralized state-promoted activities within 
particular areas or units selected for ''development'* or for 
pilot purposes; these may even originate from ministries or 
institutions (private or state-sponsored ) other than the Minis* 
try of Education; 
- NGO or community-promoted activities (including cooper- 
atives, trade unions, churches, women's organizations, etc.). 
This kind of NGO literacy project presents a great diversity of 
approaches, from traditional church involvement to popular 
education within liberation movements; but they are alt limit- 
ed in scale and selective according to the target group defined 
by each organization. 

The results of the first type seem to depend on similar factors to the 
large-scale programme-exercise of mobilizational pressure within a 
facilitating organizational framework by the authority responsible, 
within the perspective for the learners that they will benefit from 
attending the classes. In this context, the provision of a programme 
organized in steps, which offers some fonn of organized post-litera- 
cy, is probably an important factor. Benefits on offer have often 
been characterized by their more ''materiaf' nature: letter family 
production, higher wages, promotion, job security. Hiiwever, some 
literacy activities within development projects have been planned in 
such a way that they are strongly tKx>sted by the avenues which they 
open to increased collective self-management and participation in 
decision-making (Savaria 1979), One should note that the mere use 
of administrative pressures and putative material benefits can easily 
put off the illiterates, and that real changes and real participation are 
as always important factors. 

The NCjO/a>mmunity pi>sttion in relation to mobilizing and orga- 
nizing literacy students is rather different. Although projects urga- 
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nized by ihe church, for example, may well seem to have the backing 
of a higher authority, one generaliy needs to lcK>k to other factors 
than ''authcmty'' to explain the siKX^esses reached; indeed the pres* 
ence of authoritarianism may v^ll explain some pitijea failures. It 
seems that we must look to the factors of **the culture of participa- 
tion'' and often '*the culture of resistance'* as being most explanato- 
ry. Community and other NGOs operate as mediums for identifica- 
titm^ collective participatkm, decisionHmaking, and action. In some 
cases, group solidarity and effort might arise from common mem- 
bership in an oiganization like a church or a club, even though the 
literacy per se dc^s not take place against a b^kground of social 
change or improved material conditions. In other words, individual 
interest is aroused by the combination of literacy with social activity 
and useful inputs, such as knowled^ of health care or participation 
in incx>me-generating surtivities* In both instances, the promotion 
and organization of a self-directing collectivity play a strong part. 

In many instances, most important is the collective's engagement in 
an organized (even covert) resistance to oppression. Most develofK^d 
in this sense is the whole popular education movements especially in 
Ijitin America. But elements are to be found even in more tradition- 
al literacy groups, as the mere fact of poor people organizing them- 
selves to learn something that society in one way or another has 
withheld from them, is an act of defiance and affirmation. That there 
is **space*' for such challenges organized by NGOs is not axiomatic; 
it depends on the given historical moment in each society. 

In general, small-scale or selective literacy programmes and projects 
have the potential to be intensiw, in that existing resources can 
more concentrated, at the same time as the project organizers can be 
close to the project area (in amtrast to large-scale activities led by 
central government agencies). 'ITiis permits more flexibility, less 
bureaucracy and more capacity to respond adequately and in time to 
the needs of the process. Given that such a project is integrated into 
a context that promotes motivation (organization « group identifica- 
tion, scKial change, social mobility, etc.) it is then also potentially 
posstbie to achieve better quality in the pedagogical prcKcss and the 
organization, and consequently better results. The contents of teach- 
ing materials and classes can more directly linked to hKal realities 
and preoccupations. 

The teachers can more easily be provided with advice and in-ser\ice 
training, and the learners' needs can more easily be identified and 
met; they can for example be divided into groups according to their 
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learning progress, the advantage of which has been indicated by 
many iiteracy practitioneni. 



These advantages of smalK-scaie projects are pi^Uiy and not an 
automatic consequence of limited scale. The sodal context, the 
degree of individual motivation, and the human and matenat re- 
sources for the project remain determinant. 

Small--scale programmes, even run over a long time, obviously do 
not create any si^ifKiant reduction of nattonai illiteracy rates; ex- 
cept indirectly, as pilot projects, where the experience is later put to 
use on a wider plane. Pilot projects are useful to test varieties of 
strategies (as was done in Tanzania), teaching materials, teacher 
training models, and curricula. 



Our work has received some criticism as focusing loo heavily on the 
state sector as a driving force for literacy, and various alternative 
proposals cm hiiw to m>n-govemmentalize or privatize literacy pro- 
visicm have been made> However, first and foremost, our work was 
fiKused on the particular issue of how to do something of large^^cak 
significance to tackling illiteracy as a problem affecting about one 
billion people. By this we do no! mean to deny that "every little 
helps*\ but the perspective we were able to derive fwm experience 
in siHithem Africa was that the in themselves impressive literacy 
efforts going on in many places, and with some important results, 
were stilt only really reaching a small proportion of ail illiterates, and 
making literate an even smaller number And we were able with a 
fair degree of confidence to state that the problems involved were 
rather less of a pedagogical nature than of a motivational, mohili- 
zational, and organizational nature. That is, that even gtHxl, rele- 
vant material and good, democratic teachers were of limited effect in 
bringing tn. and retaining, iiteracy students, in the absence of other 
**driving*' factors. 

NCiOs, even tht>se specifically set up to pmmoie literacy, rely heavi- 
ly on the self-^mtitivated individual, and have always lacked that 
prime factor underlying mass adult *1iterating** activities: the motor 
Or. more ctmcretely: who is going to mobtli/e the mass of self- 
employed jHrasants and artisans of the world to participate? Thus wc 
doubt, for example, that substantial literacy efforts can be motored 
by market mechanisms, that is, through private literacy organiza- 
tions selling literacy supply to meet individual or sectoral demand. 



9.8 What Pomrs Mass Literacy? 
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The idea that a private literacy organization couid mttk out and 
a **dewlopnicnt course'' for a specific sector, into which teaming of 
literacy skills is inserted* miglit have some effects per sector (which 
is no guarantee of any hurge^-scali; covers^). However, we should 
draw attention to other problems disa»sed in this bcK>k. In purely 
practical terms, Utermry a^uisition already represents a long and 
arduous course. Its integration into a course on something else 
entirely has often been most unsuco^ful because the focus of 
learning and the objectives have ncH been clear or have conflicted. 
This was one important conclusion from the various attempts at 
Functional literacy. The course would also have to be formulated in 
terms which avoid the various problems of "a-political fiinctional- 
ism" involved in that approach. 

On the other hand, when we speak of the involvement in mobilizing, 
supporting and organizing literacy activities, of ''other sectors of 
society*', we are thinking well beyond, although including, the for- 
mal structures of government (ministries and departments and their 
various subsidiaries). We include all kinds of national NGO of 
relevance to the issue, >^>men's clubs, trade unions, cultural groups, 
churches, literacy service centres, peasant assiKiations, cxiopera- 
tivcs, literacy "interest circles" at local level, schiHils to be 
identified (even created) aca>rding to the reality of each country/ 
region/situation. 

In the interests of achieving the intended results fmm their participa- 
tion, this assortment of organizations, public, private, and civil, has 
to be *'ciH>rdinated". At one level, of course, in many siKietics 
numbers of such organisr^ations will be distinctly hostile to the gov- 
ernment in power, and may well refuse participation, set up alterna- 
tive programmes, or even organize resistance. We stand in no doubt 
that a thoroughly discredited and illegitimate regime woukl have 
zero chance irf even starting the prc«n:Ks in conformity with the 
guidelines we delineate. For instance, the South African regime 
through its Department of Education and Training - ex-Bantu Edu- 
cation - is trying to set up literacy centres in the bl;«:k township 
areas, but i! is given that the mass demwratic movement will hardly 
be assisting! 

However, where we refer to "coordinated** actions, the level of 
ciH>rdinatit)n implied is that of •^collaboration ' and mn of govern- 
ment control i)ver all organizations* initiatives or accounts. That is, 
each inviiived organisation takes upon itf^lf a certain area and 
dega*e of resp*)nsibility within the overall effort. This may be, 
mohili/ati4>n of members tt> learn, or indication of how many mem- 
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hers are wiUing to teach, or assistance with local fund- raising, or 
offering expenk^nced educators to supervise, or providing rooms as 
classnxmis, or setting up teacher training courses^ or putting the 
organization's local reading room at the disposal of the learners, etc. 
Some of these services may Ik sold to the literacy organizing body 
(state), and in some cases the same body may well agree to av^ 
finance or completely finance certain activities carried out by roltah' 
orating bodies, Tliis, however, does not represent "budget comnil", 
which the state wi>uld be most unwise to try to impose on non-state 
organizations. 

From our experience, it is alsi^ important that the government's 
efforts at ctmrdination do not restrict, divert, or undermine liK-al 
initiative, liKal contn^l, community decision-making, and communi- 
ty respcmsibility and involvement. 

ITie Ci>l!aboiation we have in mind represents a voluntary sharing of 
a'spcmsibilities between the actors, in mi>st cases pn>bably with the 
delineation of overall policy in the hands of the state. 

Here, of ci^urse. lies the pmblem. If the government in question is 
not able to mobilize the relevant non-governmental and community 
organizations to aillaborate. it is probably not able to mobilize 
many of the pi^tential literacy students in the MKiety either. In such a 
case, it may be added, the government may well try to act exclusive- 
ly, through the organs of state: MOBRAl. was at one time an 
example i>f such an attempt. 

As regards '*ccH)rdination" within the organs of the state: where a 
g4>vernnieni seriously wishes to pn>mote mass literacy, the "cimr- 
dinating agency*' should not iK^come the sole and uniquely respon- 
sible organ, in such case, of amrse, it could face a set of suspicious 
and polentially hostile departments of equal or greater status, which 
have no particular desire to ' ax>rdinated'\ Effectively such an 
agency is only a designated executive representative of the highest 
ruling authorities (party, or cabinet, or council of ministers, etc.), 
and the attribution and ctK>rdination of actions, budgets, resptmsih- 
ilities, ct a!., is decided at that level, and not by the agency itself. In 
this sense, certainly, budgets can alsit be ctH>rdmated within the 
public sectiir. 

Why all this emphasis on the state? As far as we are able to interpret 
literacy experience through history, mass literacy can C4>me atnjui 
slowly, under reasonably favourable conditions of eci>noniic growth 
and industriali/atton, largely through mass primary sch(H>ling. 
I hose ci>untries where the mass of illiterates is, are however still 
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!«howing little nign of such cumlitions arising; indeed, in sub-Saharan 
Africa, rather the contrary is ha{^ning (see World Bank, 1^). 
Put in simplistic terms, tn favourable economic conditions, the econ- 
omy provides a slow-running motor for the achievement of mass 
literacy. Even here the state has to do something positive to lubri- 
cate the motor: we may cite Salazar*s Portugal or apartheid South 
Africa as being relatively amclusi\^ examples that if the state %tiw- 
ly discourages literacy, even in conditions of amatively constant 
econi>mic growth and development, it does not just ''come about'\ 
On the other hand, several good examples exist where the state - or, 
in earlier days, the stale- allied church - tixik the if»ue seriously and 
was able to accelerate mass literacy, even in relatively unfavourable 
economic amditions. Our c*4>nclusion is, therefore, that the ea>no- 
my may itself power mass literacy, but the decisive *'motor" for mass 
literacy is the state. 
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10. Post-IHeracy 



So-called "post-literacy'' is a potentially enormous field of activities 
which could include most of a society's educational resources. In this 
chapter, wc will deal with post*literacy in a slightly more restricted 
sense, that is, the immediate foHow*up to what a state or orga- 
nt/atton defines as its literacy programme (which may, of course, 
also ci>ver people who have become literate through other channels, 
such as a few years of primary shooting). 

As we have noted above, some kind of clear future access to a 
post-literacy follow-up is probably in itself a major motivational factor 
for bringing illiterate adults into liter^y classes. At the same time, 
follow-up is enormously important for consolidating and extending 
literacy skills and for preventing relapse into illiteracy. Unfortunate- 
ly, this latter aspect of the fbllow-up programme is often neglected: 
the organizers prepare the follow-up on the assumption that "litera- 
te'* adults will join, and use it to move directly from "having learnt to 
read" to ''reading to learn". In reality, the adults who enter such 
programmes arc often marginally literate both because the literacy 
programme did not provide more than the rudiments of literacy in the 
first plxc. and because relapse has taken place in the interval 
between the aduh leaving literacy and joining up again in "post- 
literacy". It can safely be said that the main concern of a '•post- 
literacy" programme should N: to be a *'belter-literacy" programme! 

For the purposes of this sketch of fH>sl-litcracy, we can conveniently 
divide the kinds of resources available into four: traditionaMy. their 
labels have been '^formal, non-formal, informal", but it is pn>bably 
bcttei Uf sulniivide the category "mm-fonual" into structured and 
semi-structured activities. There also exist, of course, a number of 
unslructured (informal) resources available in most societies which 
can be of use lo new literates for retaining their skills, but we are 
inicrcsted m forms of specifically provided resources. 

The "fi>rnial" piisl-Hteracy follow-up is easy to describe. It implies a 
near dircct entry into higher grades of the school system, through 
evening classes or through other speciallv arranged taught classes 
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using (light adaptations of) primary schcmi curriruia. Such pn> 
grammes have the advantages of conferring directly equivalent cer- 
tificates which give **credentialized'' aoress to labour market oppor- 
tunities, of the organizers t^ing able to use (slightly adapted) nor- 
mal teacher training programmes and (briefly retrained) pro- 
fessional teachers* and of requiring little extra effort for text-book 
preparation and curriculum development. Where it is difficult to 
organize anything else, this strategy is obviously preferable to no 
follow-up at all. However, the disadvantages are also apparent: 
unless such a programme is conducted in an environment of general 
social pressure for education, adults on becoming tnned and humili- 
ated are very likely to drop out. Furthermore, especially if the 
job-market is tight, potential participants may regard the struggle to 
get a certificate as valueless and never join at all ; most primary school 
curricula arc notorious for not being especially •^relevant'" to rural/ 
adult/most people's needs at all. They are also organized an>und 
child psychology, interests, and learning rates (Dumont 1^79). 

A special pmblem also raises its head in multilingual societies 
often the schiK>! system bravely strikes init at once in the official 
language, such as in Ethiopia, and it almiist certainly goes over to 
the official language fairiy rapidly; at the same time, literacy was 
conducted in the learner's mother tongue; so ••pi>st-litcracy'' be- 
comes first an eirtra literacy compiment in a seamd language (the 
official one) before adults can be bmught info the •*main-stream" of 
schimiing. 

The non-formal * structured'' pt>st-literacy alternative covers a much 
wider range of ponsibie activities: however, its distinguishing feature 
is that it ainsists in some kind of actively organized teaching pro- 
gramme specifically for adult new-literates It is only sensible to 
supptise tha! **s!ructured" post-literacy would follow on directly 
fr*>m its forbear, the literacy programme, in aims, methods, ap- 
proach, and contents. 

Where literacy has been used as a fc^rce for ptilitical change {in some 
kind of campaign form), various options arc open. One often used, 
of course, is direct entry to the formal (but now '*piili!tci/ed") schiHil 
system, as in Cuba. Vietnam, etc., where slightly adapted school 
curricula were used. Amnher is to continue a general '^politicized" 
education with a curriculum specially structured for adults, as in 
Nicaragua, Mozambique, etc. A third is to create a more econom- 
ically or * Functionally'' oriented programme, as is being tried in 
Ethiopia, in effect using inilially-leamed neading skills to learn 
about direclly-applicable 'life skills*' like agricultural techniques, 
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chtld-carc, health, etc. In general, the mobihzation applied for liter* 
xy i% ''carried over'' to maintain attendance in post-literacy. Some 
countries have also set up a selective option, i.e. creating special 
boarding centres for rammunity-selected adults, offering adult post- 
liters^ oiurses in specific political and/or 'Tunctionar' skills and/or 
in further general education (Ethiopia, Tanisnia and Mozambique 
ail offer examples). 

In the si^cific Tanzanian case, where the political campaign style 
was wedded to a work-oriented literacy content, it was kigic^i to opt 
for a similar kind of ma^ 'functional post-literacy** follow-up. In 
general, a work-oriented foUow-up is dearly indicated as the major 
form of follow-up to work- oriented literacy. It should be added, 
however, that such 'TunctionaP' follow-up strategies represent one 
of the most difficult options. The tasks of researc* ing« writing, 
printing, and distributing, and of finding and training teachers to 
teach, the vast number of different materials needed to be ''rele- 
vant'' both to each particular situation and to the literacy-content 
(and language) taught before, is a daunting and very expensive one. 
Dumont (1979) notes as just an initial problem to be faced, that a 
successful transition to a large-scale post-literacy programme should 
tnvi>lvc tripling national paper consumption within five years. If a 
more general programme is printed and the teacher is given the task 
of making the "relevant'* application to local realities, this implies in 
its turn the use of highly qualified and trained teachers. 

Bi>th "formal" and "structured non-format" approaches to provid- 
ing posi-literacy have to take into account also the attraction such 
programmes have for ail the other multiple semi-literates and even 
thoroughly-lsterates in the scwety, who have often been pushed out 
of the (rather irrelevant) school system along the way and see the 
new programme as a welcome second chance to move ahead again, 
or to learn more useful skills. Especially the '^structured" approach 
has to take careful note of the problem of equivalences to the formal 
sch(X)i system. If the programme, though quite different to the 
schcH>l curriculum, offers an equivalent certificate allowing second- 
ary schtwl access (e.g. to evening classes), wage rises, elc, this may 
powerfully motivate literates to join - especially youths **pushed out" 
of schtHil. Then an aduh-oriented programme may find itself dealing 
with a youthful audience impatient for entrance into secondary 
.schix)l and mostly interested in academic credits. On the other hand, 
lack of equivalence may disvsuade some new literates from joining, 
mil anyway it is hardly sensible to leave out the youthful semi- 
literates of the stKiety! In the case of Tanzania, furthermore, which 
deliberately created special "adult" Levels for adult education 
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without equivaience to schooi grader t has been found that man> 
'•adult** places, at least in the residential post-literacy Folk Devel- 
opment Colleges, are still occupied by hopeful youths looking for 
some way forward to secondary education. 

The third form of post-liters^y, the **semi-structured non-formar\ 
represents an organized project for putting learning materials into 
the hands of adults^ without a direct teaching component. It is 
''Femi-stntcturcd'' in that it is still a project requiring research, 
planning, preparation, distribution, mounting of infrastructures, in- 
vestment, and so on. High on the list are efforts to '"create a literate 
environment'' through making available reading/learning material at 
an accessible level for new literates: news-sheets, photostories. wall 
newspapers, posters, magazines, newspapers, booklets and books, 
rural libraries, reading rooms, and so on. Tanzania has a useful 
experience which has been transferred widely, of organizing volun- 
tary "writers* workshops'* to pnxiucc such material. Some efforts 
have also been put into reaching people by correspondence and 
distance a>urses. radio and television. 

It is fairly clear that this third form of post-literacy is an indispensihic 
complement to cither the "formal" or the ''structured" provision of 
follow-up. While it seems in general to be easier to mobilize new 
literates for pi>st-iiteracy than illiterates for literacy, without there 
being constant access to interesting/useful (but ever-present) reading 
material and writing opportunities, the te^hing of post-literacy is 
doomed to be a lost cause, a misused resource, and a process aimed 
?t people who have inadequate support and motivation for attend- 
ance from their immediate environment. However, the mere provi- 
sion of '*scmi-structured" follow-up is mA enough to substitute a 
teaching programme, nor enough to motivate students fully for one 
that is provided. For post-literacy to develop the fK>tential provided 
by literacy in any adequate way. the use of siKial pressures and 
mobilization techniques is still very necessary. 

Among recent post-literacy experiences, those in Ethiopia arc in- 
teresting in that all three forms of post-literacy are l^ing implement- 
ed at the same time: ^'formal" (transition from literacy to formal 
schooling); •^structured" (specifically adult post-literacy classes with 
more than seven million learners enrolled, as well as selective agre- 
es in boarding centres); and '*semi-structured" (in this case, setting 
up Reading Rm^ms with accessible reading material for new litera- 
tes). This has not meant* however, that there are no problems in 
creating a literacy sustaining environment in rural areas, and drop- 
out has been quite common. 
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Apart from the stale's hackgn)und objectives for setting up post- 
titeracy, which normally rcpre^nt an extension or logical bnoad- 
ening of the objective underlying the literacy pn>gramme itselt, 
Bordia (in Carron & Bordia (1985), p. 186) has identified four pro- 
gramme-internal objectives for pmt-literacy in general: 

"RtmedtatkHi: ,,,to remedy the deficiency nf primary education and 
aduit lilcrmry pnigrammes. 

C'ontiaiialion: ...rcienlion, reinforcement and stahilizatiun of literacy 
skiik, as well ds their upgrading, and improvement of functional skills ... 
must continue to receive central fiKus, 

Api^kation: ...the application of literacy and functional skills to living 
and working situation ... (so) people iKgin to participutt: in the devel- 
opment puxress. 

C'ammuRitization: ...the priHress of poMtive socialization and use of 
c*ommunication skills fur individual and gn>up assertion . . , the means by 
which an individual acquires a new identity ... {through] group action for 
the impn)vemeni of the envininment, vitaii/ation of community forums 
or popular organizations for securing siKsal justice/* 

While bearing in mind these objectives, it is impt^rtant to m>le that 
the last is not likely to 1^ a state objective unless it fits into the 
state s own goals; ''it can never be said often enough that literacy 
teaching and pi>st-literacy work are fXMntles^s unless accompanied by 
economic and scKial change" (Dumont 1979, p. 156). One of the 
mt>st highlighted post-literacy objectives (Dumont 1979; Clement 
1982; Carrtm & Bordia 1985), is to make it possible for new literates 
to participate fully in political, economic, socio-cultural and tech- 
nical pr4)CCH;ses, so as to better control and improve their own lives. 
(This is of worse an admission that literacy per $e docs mrt achieve 
this ...). Some sucxesses in this regard have been reported from 
IJnesavsupported Functional projects in Mali, where new-literates 
have de favio taken over certain new responsibilities, implying grea- 
ter self-reliance (Clement 1982), Certainly education can serve to 
help the attainment of ^uch gi>als, even in the face of state opposi- 
tion, but it is perhaps still idealistic to imagine that ptisl-literacy will 
generally be set up with such objectives, or will necessarily go far 
towards achieving them, unless they arc a part of already inxurring 
social and cct>nomic change. 

It is also necessary not to regard pi)st-literacy as the "rear' chance to 
teach everything pimible. As in a literacy pmgramme, the "over- 
stacking" t)f p<ist-literacy curricula is just as liable to produce confu- 
sion, a sense of defeat, and an inadequate coverage of everything in 
them, preventing the reaching of any of the iibjectives pmptised. 
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In strategic terms, given the importance of post-literacy in mobili- 
zing for literacy and in validating ittermry efforts in general, it has 
been suggested (Laubach 1947, Dumont 1979, Carron-Bordia 1985} 
that a sensible way of tackling the whole problem of literacy and 
(K>st-literacy is to introduce both structured and %mi-structured 
post-literacy opportunities befwe even starting the literacy project 
itself. While this is not useful in the case where a "one-ofT" literacy 
campaign is to be held (though of a)ur% preparation must done 
beforehand even in this ca%), in all the other cases it seems a good 
idea, though no examples spring to mind! Certainly, the o{^ration 
of the sch(X)l system in most developing countries has already cre- 
ated a substantial clientele of fairly-literate and semi-literate people 
to make immediate use of such facilities. 
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11. Women's Experiences of 
Literacy l^rticipation 



The lileracy data presented in Chapter 2 are only a few among many 
statistics which highlight the de facw discrimination against women 
in the field of education. In Africa and Asia the illiteracy rate among 
the female rural population is much higher than the overall country 
rates. In Latin America, which is more urbanized, poor urban 
wtimen often constitute the single largest group of iiltterates in a 
country, e.g. in Brazil and Argentina. 

Even if girls in many Third World countries currently make up 
between 40 and 5() percent of the total enrolments at primary level, 
more giris than boys drop out before completing third grade. This is 
one of several reasons for believing that female illiteracy in partic- 
ular is likely to be substantially underestimated. 

Given this serious situation, suprisingly little has t^cn reported or 
studied on adult literacy for women. It is an utterly underrcscarched 
area, which needs much more attention. 

As pointed out in Chapter 8.2, women often constitute the majority 
of literacy learners. However, a puKCss of social change, including 
community involvement and mobilization in favour of women^s liter- 
acy, is needed to sustain female participation and overcome male 
resistance, A common problem is that literacy prL>grammcs, often 
integrated with other practical activities, seldom adapt to the real 
learning ainditions of women. Not enough time and attention is 
given to the hter^y component, and special provisions for facilitat- 
ing women's full partication are seldt>m provided. Thus irregular 
attendance, high dropout rates and weak results are common every- 
where. The successful examples which do exist demonstrate the 
importance of the process of participation and awareness-raising, 
and of creative organizational and mobilizational appmaches. They 
also show that literacy is a potential empowering tool for women. 
Literacy in itself diKs not, however, present a way out of the existing 
submission of women, due £o hindrances of poverty, religious and 
cultural traditions and the political milieu, which impose a strict 
enforcement of the economic and sc^rial subjugation of women. 
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Foims of patriarchiai and economic oppre^ion and subordination of 
iliitcrate women an? nearly everywhere to be found, differing in 
accordance with the history and culture of esKth region and country. 
The education system intrcKluced by the colonial powers was in 
different ways based on discrimination by gencfer, class and race. 
The traditional sexual divison of roles in the family, as well as in the 
society, excluded most girls from learning literacy through ^hool 
When girls did enrol in schcK>ls the aim of education was mainly to 
reinforce their subordination. Interviews with Mozambican women 
wori ers in a factory in Maputo, made in the context of a study on 
literacy conducted in 19KS and 19^ illustrate this clearly (Marshall 
1M88, p. 264): 

'i didn't study as a child. My father wouldn't ki me. I don*t know why - 
in the colonial days, Mrbcxiiing wasn't far women. *'Go to school to iki 
what?" ITiat's how it was scen»" (Albertina Carlos, 42 years old). 

**Thc girls who were sent to school were made to collect firewood and 
cultivate the fields. Only the boys were allowed to study. This was in 
Santa Maria MisMon.'' (Akinda Macuacua, 38 years ok)). 

Even if the open discrimination practiced during colonial days is lei^ 
aimmon tiKlay, patriarchical ideologies and social systems that dis- 
criminate against women have persisted. This, in combination with 
the lack of provision for girls^ and women*s full participation in 
public education, has meant continued gender inequality. In fact, 
education systems of today reproduce not only the social class power 
structure, hut alsii the existing gender differences. Nonetheless, 
girls equal access to formal schooling is a right that must be pur- 
sued. 

11.1 Constraints Preventing Women from 
Full Participation and Literacy 
Acquisition 

In spite of the many reasons for women to participate in literacy 
classes, the multiple traditional and new roles of women prevent 
them frcmi regular attendance and efficient learning. 

The most immediate practical constraint is the lack of time. Female 
learners are overburdened with domestic tasks, i.e. not only child- 
rearing, but also C(K>king and cleaning, fetching of water and fire- 
wihhJ* farming and cultivating and undertaking other subsistence 
and inc4>me-bringing activities. Just the fact of giving birth frequent- 
ly, often every two years, leaves little time and energy for additional 
projects like literacy. For literacy class attendance and learning this 
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means frequent intemiptkms. Even when mothers attend dasses 
they ctften bring their tallest children. Concentration cm ieamtng is 
obviously weakened when babies and tockllers aie to he looked after 
during the lessons. Th^ constraints are manifestations of the sex- 
ual division df labmir and the^ reproductive rote of women that 
impose upon them subordination and heavy domestic duties. Many 
other such manifestationst for exami:^, self-denial, Iwck of self* 
confidence, and relative isolation from more literate environments 
are additional f^ors working agaii^t full participation or success in 
literacy classes. 

An effect of women's relative isolation and deprivation as compared 
to men^ is that they haw had vtzy little expc^uie to other languages 
than their mother tongue. This problem is especially salient when 
liters is taught in a i^cond language, as is often the case in Ah^ican 
countries (e.g. Lind 1988). 

Women are, moreover, directly discoui^ged by the attitudes of men, 
often including the male tewber, to their capwities in the classroom. 
Husbands and guanlians at times even completely forbid women to 
take part in literacy cla«$ses (Riria 1^). Men are afraid that if 
women learn more than they themselves, it may expose their own 
ignorance and, above all, it may challenge their power position 
within the family. Such challenges to men can lead to violent reac* 
tions against women. Fear of hushand*s or <Mher male family mem- 
bers' violent rei^rtions against their independent activities often pre- 
vents women from participating in liter;^ (Stromquist ]9H9). 

liven where female learners in fawurabte contexts have managed to 
acquire elementary liters skills, the sustaining of Hter^y is often 
even more difficult for them than for men. Available reading materi- 
al is often not designed for women's interests and needs. Women 
often have less access to reading material and less time to read it. 
For example, a study on effects of liter^y in Kenya (Carron et at 
found that women tend to use their newly acquired literacy 
skills ie^ frequently than men. The difference was particularly 
strong in the case of newspaper reading. This was partly related to 
women's generally lower degree of mastering Kiswahili, the Ian* 
guage of newpapers, and presumably to their relative isolation from 
urbanized ^literate'' parts of the Kenyan society as compared to 
men. On the c^her hand, it was found that, in the case of calculation, 
the differences between the sexes were te^ pronounced, probably as 
a consequence of the involvement of all segments of Ihe Kenyan 
sfKiety in the market economy. 
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The support and mobilization which tcmk some female learners 
through liters»:y tends to dwindle when it comes to post-literacy, 
even where such a programme is provided. Through the multiple 
duties and constraints to which they are subject, women tend to Yn^ 
pushed out at a gradually increasing rate along the path thniugh 
titermry and post-literacy. Tliis is often worsened by tcK> demanding 
and heavy curriculum designs (cf Und lWt8). 

It is very seldom that !^cial provisions and pn>grammes geared 
towards meeting women's immediate practical needs are organized, 
for example child-care assistance during class time, or oppi>rtunities 
for receiving intensive instruction, in some cases, e.g. in Burkina 
Faso (Unesco/BREDA 1988) and Mozambique (Und 19KM), women 
have been offered literacy courses in boarding centres, away from 
competing demands and duties. Nonetheless, other problems haw 
intervened in this context, such as poorly qualified tutors, shortages 
of focHi, uncomfortable living conditions, and insufficient pro* 
gramme time for functional literacy skills to he learnt. 

11.2 ^Integrated'' Literacy Approaches 
Reinforcing Women's Reproductive 
and Subordinate Roie 

In many slate-run, as well as NGO-sponsored, programmes the 
response to the difficulties involved in running efficient literacy 
courses for women in particular, is to integrate iiter^y ctass» into 
other meaningful iK:tivities. The idea is in principle justified. 'The 
need, hence the mcrtivation, for literacy and numerm:y skills is 
created or reinforced through programmes related to health care, 
family planning, nutrition, income-generation, etc. In this context 
literacy and numeracy should bea>me necessary tools for learning 
more, controlling money and participating in community activities. 
Hcwever, this approach often implies that literacy instruction Ik- 
comes neglected, since the participating women are expected to be 
involved in so many other activities at the same time, it is upsetting 
to observe that wc;men organized in many integrated pmjects nei- 
ther manage to generate income nor to learn literacy skills (Lind et 
al 1986), 

The aintenf of integrated non-formal education programmes in 
which principally women are involved has mainly addresvsed the 
reproductive role of w<imen. The productive role of women has been 
given less attention. Technical skill training in agriculture as part of 
non-formal education activities continues to benefit men more than 
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wimen. The problem is how pnxlucttve programmes with sufficient 
financial resources are to de>^lopcd for women, when their 
traditional reproducii^^ tole remains unchanged. Such programmes 
can instead add to the already excessiw workload ctf women and 
subject them to a tri(^ burden (Lind et al 19K6; Stromqutst 1987; 
lx>ngwe 1988). 

The promotion of liters linked to income*generating projects, 
among women in particular, is very common today. However, most 
such projects do not generate income, due to underfunding and 
underqualifted staff. Hie meml^rs (mainly female) of the groups 
initiating projects are not trained in marketing and management 
skills; they also often l^k the technical e^rtise to produce the 
intended prcniucts; they do not (or do mA know how to) fulfill the 
conditions for credit and receive hardly any management support for 
planning, implementing and developing the projects. An important 
disadvantage for many grou}» of this kind is precisely that mi>sl 
mcmN^rK arc illiterate or semi-literate. 

Priorities have to be defined according to each aintext. The result of 
not clearly defining priority objectives, short term as well as long 
term, is the dilution of learning effects. The results of the Indian 
experiment in Non-formal Education for Rural Women (referred to 
in Chapter 9.6) is instructive in this regard. The group which com- 
bined literacy classes and practical mother/child care instruction 
icami less liter^y and less health care skills than the groups which 
concentrated on either literacy or health care did* 



1 1 .3 Community Support and Political 
Mobilization for UteraDy and 
Women's Emanicipation 

In national mass campaign^., as wel! as more locally organised litera- 
cy programmes, the degree of feniaie learners' panicipation in par- 
ticular, has depended on community attitudes. While a superior and 
patronizing attitude among literacy organisers and teachers dis- 
courages interest, a democratic, open and involved attitude, treating 
the learners as equal adults, and creating an atmmphere of confi- 
dence « is found to have a {H)sitive influence on attendance and 
results. This is perhaps why Imral female teachers (not from the 
urban middle classes) for separate female learning groups often 
encourage learning and participation among illiterate women. 
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In many cases the active involvement of kical leaders in favour of 
literacy activities has been crudal for the achievement of high levels 
of participation and learning. For example, in 1971 , in Taiuania, the 
IcKral leaders on the island of Mafia insisted that men women 
were to participate. Separate classes for men and women were 
organized. In spite of feudal muslim traditions of oppression, the 
great majority oS illiterate women and men enrolled and rompleted 
the programme successfully. Mobilizing visits by national leaders 
were followed up by the af^intment of an Area Commisioner* who 
was a committed adult educator himself. 

Why this was so important w^ explained by a female learner, who 
was asked what her husband thought about her participation in 
literacy classes; 

*'Ycs, he grumbles a bit like men do. Some men are very worried, and 
they don^t kt their wives attend classes. But it is iw late, I think. When 
the Area Commissioner held a meeting here both men and women were 
asked to come. We didnH dare to, in the beginning. But the cell leader 
had brought his wife, and she came b^ to fetch us. The Area Commis- 
sioner had complained that so few women were present and said that he 
w»uld not start the meeting until everyone had met up. These classes 
have meant a lot to us." (translated from Rydstrdm. 1973, p. 59) 

When commitment is manifested in the combined efforts of boxh 
national and local leaders with authority « as in this case, the effect is 
very powerful. 

Initiatives by certain NGOi, such as the Bangladesh Rural Ad- 
vancement Committee (BR AC) and the Self-Employed Women's 
AsscKiation in India, have also been successful in organizing literacy 
projects for women. These cases show that literacy becomes mea- 
ningful when it has been linked to making women awarc of their 
oppressitm. and at the same time to organizing and training them for 
effective self-reliance activities. Other crucial factors were commit- 
ment and sensitivity to needs; the organization of credit arrange- 
ments; and the organizational and mobilizational skills gained 
through active participation in the process (Fordham 1985; Strom- 
quist 1987). 

1 1 .4 Potential Liberating Effects of 
Literacy for Wbmen 

A number of observations further indicate that women*s participa- 
tion in literacy frequently gives rise to new situations conducive to 
struggles around womk h's lilnjration. Women integrate into a new 
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reference and suppim gaHip* In the literacy class situation, the 
wciman is in fact not available to perform certain domestic tasks at 
literacy class time, which necessarily rebound to the responsibility of 
other family members, sometimes male* She becomes able to man- 
age new skills, which give her a new potential rtAc in the family. The 
mastering of new skills may also her greater of^rtunity for 
paid employment, leading to relative economic lit>eration. Where 
new skills enable her to produce an increas»^d suqirius from her 
agricultural labour, however, this may ncM lead to any change in her 
eamomic status, if her husband controls its u^ or distribution. This 
may lead tt> tensions in the family (Johnston 1984). 

Preliminary findings from a questionnaire sent out in September 
1988. by World YWCA (Young Women's C hristian A?»iociation) to 
all of its member associations confirm such liberating effects of 
literacy. The responses show that: 

* Women whi^ received literacy training are more respected in the commu- 
nity and at hcrnic. Hiey have better j^killh in their search for johfi and can 
ihea^fore cam higher salaries. Tlicy rcalt/e that Mime }obs which arc 
iiaditionally comiidercd to he for men only arc for them i«k>. ITiey haw 
better capacity to run small hustne^^ and keep rewrds on their own. They 
i!rc sfn^ngthcned in teadenJiip rtiks in women'«i gnnips. llH'ir political 
awarcnoiK, participation, and organizaticmai hkiiiii are enhanced. They 
gain hciter understanding of their rights. And they are in a much better 
ptiMtum lo help their children with their scho^ilwtnk " { WYWt A IW*^). 



The MKiai and politica) context determines when and how literacy 
programmes are relevant for women. Illiterate women would like to 
bcamie literate, but relatively few manage to satisfy this wish. I1ic 
constraints are often overwhelming, such as time-cimsuming duties, 
shortcomings in the design of the literacy programmes offered, and 
men's resistance. It is important ntrt to overload the curriculum or to 
expect women to be involved in a variety of different programme 
activities at the same time. 

Mass literacy campaigns, genuine pt»litical priority and community 
support for literacy have been most successful in mobilizing women 
to participate and complete literacy programmes. Men have in these 
campaigns been pressuri;a:d lo accept women's participation in liter- 
acy and in other siKial. economic and political activities, in response 
to women's long-term needs, awareness raising on women's rights is 
important to promote within the framework of literacy programmes, 
and indeed, this a)ntriHutes to such programmes achieving success. 



1 1 .5 Conclusions for Future Action 
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There arc iu> simple solutions without profound changes in the 
sexual division of roles and lalH9ur* Hie probtem is not only to 
mobilize women. Men*s attitudes and behaviour t in particular, must 
be addnri^d in onier to overcome fundamental constraints prevent* 
ing wi>men from full participation in literacy mritvities. 

The need to focus future litersKry activities and studies on women's 
particular needs and constraints is envious* Strong promcMion of 
^ion research combined with training of researchers, trainers and 
instructors is a'commended, as well as systematic reviews of avail- 
able reports and research on female learners' sfHrciric situation. 
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12. Conclusions and Reflections 
on Existing Exp^ence 



12.1 Factors in Adult Literacy Success 

In thin chapter wc will try (o synthesize the moHt important factors 
ncccHsary for achieving positive results in adult literacy programmes. 
Most of these factors n:fcr to the level of policy and sodcvHrconomic 
conditions, and not specific technical designs of a programme* Tliis 
arises from a consideration of under what circumstances the ptx>r 
and underprivileged illiterate population might or might no! respond 
to the pressures for, or feel the need of literacy. If there arc no 
cona>mitant perspectives ol improved politicaK social or economic 
conditions for the population, even with literacy skills, why should 
the illiterates then use their time for literacy classes? 

The Declaration of Persepolis stated: 

"Successes were achieved when literacy was finked to man s fundament a! 
requirements, ranging fmm his inunediate vital needfi to effective parties 
p;$iion in scKial change." (Bataille, 1976, p, 273). 

We have argued throughout this book that this factor underlies 
success in achieving and maintaining literacy, whatever iype of pro- 
gramme or activity is involved. However, numerous other facti»rs 
influence the relative suco^ks of a literacy activity, depending on its 
objectives, scavie and form of implementation, and who organizes 
it. The following matrix shows one way of classifying the different 
comhinati<ins of activity and the respective actors: 



PRIMARY OHJHCi iVf S hihncal 




Latnumic 


SIRAIRiY: 

()nc-i>lf campaign Siau* 


( ampaign Ncncs Stijtc 




(State)' 


Large pn>griimiiic 


State * N(i(> 


Slate 


Small pn>grammc NC ii } 


NUO/Stafv 


Sfait'/IintefpfKC 


* Only ihc partiul cxtcpliun of !an/iinia. 
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As summarized in the 'dhovt matrix « there have essentially been 
three accelerated strategies which have moved towards the eventual 
eradication « or significant reduction* of tllitcr^ at the natk>nal 
level: the one-off campaign of short duration; the rather longer 
campaign scries; and the large-«calc programme, of fairly unde- 
fined, but longer, duration. From the «^>ecific point of view of 
large-scale literacy results* the following factors have been identified 
for relative success: 

a) TtHlay, it is virtually axiomatic that the state has to be the prime 
mover in promoting and organizing such literacy activities. In the 
past, when the church amstituted a strong moral and temporal 
parastatal authority, it was able to mobilize similar results. In 
some countries, it is now probable that Islam would be able to 
dynamize adult literacy on the same terms, as it has to a consid- 
erable degree done in Koranic schools for children. 

b) On the basis of this "axiom", numerous writers have recently put 
the emphasis on national commitment or politick will (Batailie 
1976; ICAE 1979; Noor 1982; Bhola 1982, 1983; Fordham 1985; 
Carron and Bordia 1985; Torres 1985). TTiis factor docs not refer 
to mere policy declarations on combatting illiteriKry, but mainly 
to the integration of literacy activities into active SiKionrconomic 
change (as part of a general programme for political change, or of 
the national development plan), and obviously also to the alkHra- 
tion of sufficient energy and human and financial a^souaes to the 
literacy endeavour. 

•llie success or the failure of ;* iitcracy activity dtHrs not ultimately 
derive from economic or technical issues, but rather fnwn the existence 
or of a firm pi>litical will with capacity to organize anti mobili/e the 
people around a literacy proiect/' (Torres 1985, p. VO) 

it is necessary that the various actors within a MK:iety come together to 
develop a national c<insensus for the eradication of literacy and that ihcy 
forge this... into the nation's pt>hticai will," {Bhola, 1982, p. 240), 

"CJniup pressure reinforced by community encouragement induces Jear- 
ncr> li succeed. ' (N4K>r. ml. p. \mh 

It derives from this that the state itself must binh thoroughly assume 
the project and have the power and legitimacy to mobilize and 
maintain the illiterates' involvement in it. This is no! to say that 
NCiOs and mass organizations do not have a very significant {xjten- 
tial ri^le to play; but in the abwrncc of suppt)rtive state engagement, 
their mie will be severely limited. 
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c) As part of the above ''national commitment'*, many writers have 
identified the following ^ors: 

- nipvter imyl^ztfka asd fwlMf^tkHi, sodml quality and 
equal r^hts (Bataiiie 1976; ICAE 1979; Bhoia 1982; Torres 
19KS). This fector refers to the general policy of a government 
and to the s{^cific KterKy poUcy adopted. Stroi^ initial indi- 
vidual motivation for Hter^ is not enough to maintain regular 
attendance and iK^ievement* Continuous activities aiming at 
mobilization the participants are required. The most e^n- 
tiat is to create an atmmphere of litermr^ teing a true priority, 

'if literacy programmes are imposed on people and are not related to 
total development and/or local conditions, they have little chance of 
improving peqile's lives; they stouid encourage tin: skills of participa- 
tion and self-management (ICAE, 1979, p. 12). 

**i\)pui8r literacy must mit be seen as a ^Ifare ^rvice or as a conces- 
sion. It must instead be vie^wd as a people's right and consequently as an 
obligation by the pn>gresMve sectors and the rewlutionary movement/' 
(Tornjs 1985, p. 100). 

- A broad CMKiefrtlmi of Uteiw^ ImliMling its economkt social, 
politfeai and cultural dbnenstons (Bataiiie 1976; Unesco 1980; 
NcK>r 1982; Bhola 1982). Experiences show that it is difficult to 
achieve economic objectives directly through literacy activ- 
ities; the link exists, but without other economic and political 
changes literacy does not in itself create development, nor 
di)€s it mobilize adults for liter^y. 

the content of learning materials should he culturally oriented and... 
relevant to adult perceptions... topics designed to be too speciftc to 
functional work nerds may alienate...'* (Noor I9H2, p. 179). 

d) Other more organizatkmal and structural fmrtors, that determine 
the managerial implementation of the policy-oriented factors, 
have been found to be crucial for the success or failure of literacy, 
such as: 

- MobUization ci available resources fi^ the state, socio-pfriitkal 
organizations and the people (ICAE 1979; Saraf 19K0; Unesco 

Bhola 19H2). This implies the involvement, not only of 
educational services for literacy but also of a broad range of 
support from other sectors of the society, including volunteers, 
mass media* NGOs, health and agriculture services, etc. 

- Central comtlination of various ministries^ institutions, trade 
unions, organizations, etc. {ICAEF 1979; Bhola 1983). This 
ciH»rdination is needed in order to ensure a multi-sectorial 
involvement and joint actions in favour of literacy and post- 
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literacy. A single central coordinating tody is needed but local 
responsibility and flexibility must also Ik: ensured. The organi- 
zation roust correspond to the literacy objectives and have the 
capacity to sustain a high le\^l of mobilization. 

- n;st*liter«y wmI otlm' toSxm-mp qipc»tontties (Laubach 1 947 ; 
Bataille J976; ICAE 1979; Unesco 19«); Bhola 1982; Ford- 
ham 1985; Carron and Bordia 1985; Ryan 1^5). Without 
foUow-up« either through continuing non-formal education or 
through links to formal education, retention of litermry is not 
possible. Other opportunities for af^lying recently aojuired 
literacy skills must also be created in order to avoid lelapse 
into illiteracy* As Fordham (ed. 19HS) concludes: 

tiiert^ must be integrated with vocational training and/or general 
education and/or political action and/or pnxluctive self-reliance work 
projects." (p. 23). 

Ryan (1985) comments: 

"TTie solution to the problem of post-literacy is the development of a 
Kterate and lileracy-s^ustaining society. This is no! a narrow technica] 
task; it involves a profound cultural change in the information needs 
people have and the manner in which they seek to satisfy them." (p, 
3HW). 

An important finding is that it is essential to plan and introduce 
organized po«,t-literacy before or at least at the same time as the 
actual literacy activities. This then becomes a sinmg motivational 
and mobilizing factor for literacy as well as a literacy-sustaining 
factor. 

Access to format education for liter^y and post-literacy graduates is 
important as one of many ways of providing follow-up. This has, 
however, implications for the choice of the language of instruction in 
literacy and post-literacy. Transfer from a IcKal to the official lan- 
guage is often required in multilingual countries. 

e) In aiitancc with these factors, an evident parallel step needs to be 
taken on state initiative: 

- A dual strategy, comMnIng the universatization primary 
educatiiHi (UPE) and adult literacy outside of schiml (ICAH 
1979; Fordham i9K5; Carron and Bordia 1985; Ryan 1985). 
This strategy has Ixren fully adopted by Unesco in its currcnt 
Medium-Term Plan 1984-1989, which sfcsses that both the 
extension and renovation of primary education and renewed 
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efforts for outof-schcK>I literacy work have to bng? ardently 
pursued if ilhteracy in developing societies is to t>e eradicated, 

# ♦ ♦ 

Wc have noted that both the campaign series and the iai^-s^e 
programme approaches have some difficulties in living up to these 
fiK:tors« the latter rather more than the former. Hie programme in 
itself is usually structured within an evolutionary perspective of 
social change and thus it is hard to mobilize for it and even harder to 
maintain the nece^ary motivation and mobilization over a long 
time. This repreunts the danger of large-scale investments with 
little return. The campaign series usually takes pl^ in a situation 
where pace of social change is in itself mobilizing, but again, over 
time both state and individual interrat and motivation can drop off. 
This strategy requires well-trained full-lime ^taff at the base and 
much dedicaticm, due to the long duration that the consecutive 
stages imply. This also means that the wlunteer teachers need 
permanent support and moral and material incentivation. Most im- 
portant of ail is the creation of organs with political authority to 
keep things under way. Hie careful selection of targets and success 
in reaching them also help to keep up awareness and enthusiasm 
about progress and achievement. 

Since the possibilities for implementing one-off campaigns for the 
eradication of iiliter«»:y are limited to very special conditions that 
very seldom exist (see Ch. 9.5,2), the series approach represents an 
«fltcrnative campaign strategy in a situation of scarce resources, 
notably of qualified people. 

In the many cases where the overall conditions in a country or a 
region are not conducive to the launching of campaigns, it is hardly 
reciimmendable or sensible simply to lay down all activity and give 
up. Amongst all the findings discussed above, examples are shown 
of reasonably successful **cooler'* programmes, and many of the 
prescriptions for successful work are equally applicable to such 
programmes. As Bhoia (International Review of Education, 1984) 
demands: 

"If ... pi>Iif}cs do not permit a mass-scale national istcracy campaign or 
prognimmc, what should the policy-makers do? They should do the 
second-best possible " (p. 261). 

From our perspective ♦ we see it as being important in almost all 
cases, and especially '^second-best'' ones, that the activities pre- 
pared be preceded by small pilot projects which do some kind of 
organizational and f^dagogical feasibility testing. As T. Coles sue* 
cintly put it in his comments on a draft of this bcH>k: 
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"...the approach has to be taik>ied to the particular political social and 
cultural ccHiditioiis (Hevailing in emii country. It will only work where 
this is done." 

f) Otk&r issiMs 

Our conclusions above focus mainly on non-technical factors be-* 
cause of our conviction that literacy is rather a political than a 
technical issue. Nevertheless, technical ''inputs*' such as methodol- 
ogy, cxmtent, materia^ or financing, are not negligible factors in the 
success of literacy efforts. Our own experience in the field has 
pointed up the ^ortcomings caused by deficiencies in these aspects. 
We know that it is crucial that there are enough primers and manuals 
and that they are distributed to the right in time; that the 
methods of teacher training have to he adequate; that the financing 
of teacher training, teaching material, tninspon and so on, must be 
sufficient to cover the needs; that funds can be raised by local efforts 
but thai usually this does not provide enough for complete coverage 
of costs. However, it is not the superabundance of such resources 
and the perfect elaboration of methods and primers that by them- 
selves determine goc^l results in quality or in quantity. 

Nonetheless, in the aintext of a favourable situation of high motiva- 
tion and goixl mobilization, there are still a number of important 
issues to be taken carefully into consideration for the success of the 
literacy endeavour, among them: 

The time factor 

Compared with primary school, adult literacy classes take place 
under difficult amditions. The adult learners are usually not obliged 
lo attend classes and can abandon them whenever they choose. 
Further, adult students have duties and obligations which often 
conflict with regular attendance. The scheduled number of hours for 
adult literacy instruction has usually to be low in relation to the 
equivalent primary school schedule for learning liter^y and numer- 
acy (Gray, 1969; Ryan, 1980). irregular attendance reduces the 
alieady limited time available for learning literacy and interfercs 
with the logical proga^ssion of the curriculum. This results in a 
paradox: 

''Many adults require more time to achieve literacy than classes provide. 
On the other hand. increaMng the duration of courses by dividing them 
into stages has usually had the effect of increasing droptjut." (Ryan IMH*!, 
p.63). 
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This issue has to be taken carefully into account in preparing the 
curriculum and dedding on the language of instruction. Once again, 
motivation is the key. The Ethiopian approach of ''two^stage'" class- 
es (see Ch. 9.5.3) offers an interesting model In the Mozambkan 
case (Lind 1^) the objectiw^ were set too high, the stages were 
made too long, and many learners ended up repeating the i^ag^ 
they did not pass, so finishing and gaining a certifn;:ate receded into 
the far distance. We believe it is most effective for the learners to 
confront a reasonably short time sacrifice and be tested at a low skill 
level with succe^, as this mmivates them to commit themselves to 
further learning and continue into a follow-up learning stage. 

Chokre of bnguage 

It is obvious that the existence of a widely shared language has been 
a favi>urable factor in most oiuntries that have carried out successful 
literacy campaigns/programmes, but it is not a sufficient condition « 
nor is its absence fatal Ethiopia has shown that mass literacy is 
possible in many languages in a highly multilingual country. 

The choice of language for literacy teaching derives partly from 
national language policy and from the objectives of the process. 
Nonetheless, literacy conducted in a second language is difficult and 
time-consuming, and can lead to demobilization if there is no strong 
motivation among the participants to learn this language. It is obvi- 
ous that the more distant this language is from the mother tongue 
and the common it is in the vicinity, the more difficult it will \x: 
to teach and learn in it. The conclusions of a study made in Ethiopia 
before the revolution are al^) interesting in this respect: 

"Test results indk:ate that learning to read in a ft>rd^ tengsa^ is no! the 
decisive handicap which might have been expected/' (Sjostrum & Sjvh 
Strom 1982, p. 153). 

( isvcn that the mother tongue (or a language the learner is fluent in) 
is best a priori for learning (Gorman 1977; Ryan 19WI}), it is still not 
worthwhile to teach literacy in this language if there is no written 
material in it, or if there is no organized pmgramme for providing 
such material or for teaching the transition from this language to 
another language widely used for reading and writing. 

It is certainly more expensive on the short term to prepare materials 
and teachers in many different languages. However, a highly in- 
efficient programme ends up in costing (in many different senses) 
altogether too much in the long term. Again, the crucial factor 
which needs to be investigated in formulating the language policy for 
literacy is what language people are motivated to learn in. For 
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economic, cultural, or language status reasons, some people might 
display resistance to teaming literacy in their home language, or in 
other circumstam^, to learning in another language (Baucom 1978; 
Und 1988), A particular chokx^ of language policy may be corrrct 
under the circumstances that reign at one time, but need to Ik 
changed as the situation change. 

Mol^izatiim and suiqNHrt at tocsd levtl 

A favourable attitude and active suf^rt on the part of local figures 
of authority, such as district administrators, diiefs, literacy and 
education officers, enterprise managers etc., have been shown to 
exercise a powerful mobilizing influence, to the extent that their 
absence can harm even a high*tntensity campaign accompanied by 
general mobilization, while their presence can compensate for the 
rather **coor' atmosphere surrotmding a low-priority programme. 

'in Botswana it was mniceable that where a district non-formal educa- 
tion trfficer was truly committed to the programme, clashes were well 
attciuicd and there w^ sustained enthu^a^. Where the dedkaitun was 
lacking, the programme suffered/' (T. Coles, comments on draft). 

From our experience, it is important that the local community 
assume^ and really be given, as much responsibility as possible for 
mobilizing teachers and learners, providing places to study, orga- 
nizing the timetable and the raising of funds, etc., i.e. that the 
community really has executive authority in relation to the literacy 
programme. 

Mobilizing ami training <rf temrhers 

Without an atmosphere of priority or a campaign, it is difficult to 
maintain the mobilization of non-paid voluntary literacy teachers. 
Not even the paying of an allowance guarantees constant participa- 
tion, unless it is an '"acceptably"' high amount. Once allowances 
have been paid, it is extremely difficult to return to a non-paid 
volunteer scheme. 

If it is decided to pay the literasry teachers effectively, then it is 
worthwhile investing in the costs of a longer and more solid initial 
training. Otherwise it is better to chixise a short and mobilizing 
training. In both cases» but especially the latter, it is necessary to 
mount a network of pedagogical and organizational support services 
and in-service training. 

Contents and methods of Utrracy training 

Several studies show that **the need felt by a learner for literacy is 
more important than the curriculum's content'' (Noor 19H2, p. 179). 
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As king as the content is not infantile or completely unlinked to 
known reality, it seems that the fcKus of the theme(s) does not 
determine the results. Contents that concentrate on teaching literacy 
but which rover multiple aspects of interest for the adult learners are 
preferable to contents on solely production techniques or solely 
poitttcaUideological questions. A problem common to many literiKry 
programmes is a too heavy curriculum « both as regards its wide 
range of topics and themes and as regards its technical complexity - 
which in too many cases have often ^ne far beyond what it is 
possible to mrhieve in one literacy course for beginners. 

The planned teaching methixJ may vary considerably, it seems, as 
long as the adult learners are treated with respect and patience, 
without an infantile and patronizing approach. It seems important 
that the chosen methiHl be within the reach of the teachers, iMhcr- 
wisc they will relapse even more easily into the methods they re- 
member from their own primary school cx(^rience. &veral studies 
have concluded that the teachers* attitudes to their work, and their 
rapport with their community, are more important than their formal 
qualifications or pedagogical training (Unesc^VUNDP 19W; Sjd- 
Strom & Sjc^strom 19X2), 

Costs and resmirces 

Literacy activities nrquire allocation of sufficient reM>urces whose 
amount must iK calculated not only on the basis of the literacy 
programme as such, but also in terms of providing foUow-up and 
accessible reading material for new literates in sufficient quantity. It 
is therefore impi>rlant not to consider adult literacy as a cheap and 
easy mad to development. 

On the above gmunds. it is easy to see that the reduction of the 
"inefficiency" of the activities needs careful attention, especially as 
regards: 

- teacher dn)p-out 

- pcwr attendance and high drop-out among the learners 

- the setting of to«> high cxpt*ctations in ihe literacy objectives, 
resulting in high failure rates and subsequent demobili/ation 

- large-r^'ale relapse into illiteracy and the non-use of learning in 
practice. 

All this is possible to avoid to a certain extent in a situation of 
general mobilization of the society for literacy, or at least of concen- 
trated mobilization of the teachers and ^*arners invtilved (although 
almost all longer-term literacy activities suffer these prc^blcms to 
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sitimc degnrc); also important is a carcful (even pessimistic) elab- 
oration of the curriculum adapted to a realistic teaming p^. 

Literacy must be simple^ rewarding* and necessary. 

The rc^ Datlowl NGOs 

llie strength i>f NGOs is iheir community identification and base. In 
the case of the existence of government pn>grammes« NGOs can 
perform a useful supplementary and complementary function^ by 
mobilizing iheir own constituency to partici|:mte as teacheni and 
learners, by reaching more marginal groups, and by performing a 
refining role in suiting the overall programme to the local conditions 
and needs. In all cases where collaboration is intended, it is impor- 
tant to define the precise areas and levels of re<i^nsibility, to avoid 
waste, duplication of efforts and resources, and unnecessary bureau- 
cratic conflict and intervention. Ideal collaboration would make full 
use i>f the respective strengths and capacities of alt parts. 

The NGO obviously assumes a a^mpletely different role where no 
state programme exists, or where the NGO launches literacy activ- 
ities which are deliberately alternative or opposed to the state and/or 
its educational programmes. In such cases, the lewl of success 
depends on the NGO*s real rtKHtng in its community and its ability 
to avoid repression, while it wilt have to undertake itself all the 
various stages of organization, mobilixation, development of curric- 
ula and materials (where used), training and teaching. Obviously, in 
almost all such cases, the NCiO impact will iK numerically limited. 

While the NCiO will certainly need funds to carry out its activities, 
its strength is its responsiveness and flexibility within IcKrat condi- 
tions, which may ill accord with the interests and rules of donor 
agencies which may seek to bectime involved, 

12.2 Research Needs 

As mentii>ned in Chapter 3, research into adult literacy is recent, not 
veiy frci|ucal. and irften not very CiK>rdinated. Research needs arc 
therefore to be found in most areas, often requiring a multi-dis- 
ciplinary appmach. Bernard {19H4. p.K)) points out: 

'llicrc is need for rcstrarch to be used more crcalively. mure often, and 
with more proriM: f^KUs Research activities can twcr all aspects of the 
literacy problem, but none will work effectively if used for tcxi diffuse a 
purp*>se or if the data pnnluced are inappropriate for answering the 
question asked." 
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Different research af^mach^ ^mh have diffierent potenrials that are 
neecled for different purposes. Surveys, trm:er studks, implementa- 
tion analysis, and quahtattw as vvell as quantitative evahiation stud* 
ies are all relevant if the framewoii and ctesign are adapted in a 
sensitive way to reality. Partidpatory and action-oriented research 
seem to be particularly suitable for studying adult litcrwy, gi\^n the 
role of organization and mobilization in success. It is e^ntial that 
future liter%y rs^arch ron^der the need for data to be disaggregat- 
ed to reflect gender differenc^^ as problems and solutions in literacy 
are not the same for men and for women. Up to now, with the 
exception of projects specifically focused on women, there has been 
a tendency to ignore the difference. 

Pilot projects carefully followed all the way through offer important 
possibilities to combine research with adaptation and innovation. 

We also consider it most important to focus on tensions and contra- 
dictions that arise in relation to literacy activities, in the form of 
conflicting aims, objectives, and mfHives, t^tween the promoters, 
financers, policy-makers^ teachers and participants. The political 
nature of literm^ needs to be taken into account in research, and the 
struggles around the process must considered in order to paivide 
a proper understanding of the probtems and successes and their 
implications. 

Finally, it is essential that research on literacy originate and be 
rooted among those directly concerned in the countries of the TTiird 
World* On the one hand, this means that it is important to strength- 
en research capacities in the developing countries themselves, and 
on the other, that it is important to focilitate the compilation and 
dissemination of existing - mostly unpublished - studies that have 
been done by third worid researchers. Since the International In- 
stitute for Adult Literacy Methoik in Iran ceased to function, and as 
Unesco s resources are being reduced and withdrawn, the need for 
new ••rescach clearing houses" for adult literacy has become urgent. 

An extensive inventory of research needs is covered in IC'AE ( 1979, 
pp. 1 15- 1 J 8). so here we will limit ourselves to what we consider to 
be a few crucial areas wht>se research is essential to improving 
literacy work in the Third World: 

The impwt and use of litermry 

How Uti new literates - women and men - use their newly-acquired 
skills in rural areas? 

a) if reading and writing material is made available; 
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b) if it is ncA specifically tnadc available? 

What changes or actions promote a higher retention and use of 
literacy? (Such as the introduction of basic services, rural libraries, 
ccK^ratives 

What is the impact of literacy, t^yond the simple acquisition of 
liter^y and numeracy skills, on the learners, women and men, their 
families and their community? 

What fsKlcm determine retention and use of literacy? What is the 
difference Njtween those who relapse into illiteracy and those who 
sustain it, in similar settings? 

Langm^ 

Does high student motivation for learning literacy in a scamd (offi* 
cial) language justify teaching directly in this language, rather than 
starting in the mother tongue and transiting later? 

When is it t^st to start the transition from mother-tongue to sea>nd- 
language literacy? How long does it take to complete the transition 
sufficiently? What f^litating factors can be provided in the envi- 
ronment? What methods are best? 

What is the situation of retention of literacy in a second language? 

Mobilizing and Irainhig of viriuntary t^hm 

What kind of low-cost or non-material incentives are most effective 
in maintaining motivation among volunteer teachers? 

What ftirms and contents of in-M!rvice training are mwt needed and 
nuist effective? 

What factors could inccntivate more women to volunteer as teach- 
ers? Women instructors/separate training classes/pre-schiKil or 
child-care services a» training a>urses/other? 

The methodology of training volunteer literacy teachers in sht)rt 
a)urses supplemented by in-service training alst> needs to be devel- 
oped through practice and research. 

Curricula, contents, methods 

What are the different necessary stages of literacy, their distribution 
in time and content {reading/writing exercise level, wmbinatitm of 
literacy/numeracy, introduction of other practical/Functtonal/ideo- 
logicai themes)? This question relates to the fundamental research 
issue of how adults learn to read and write, which needs more 
attention! 
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What positive links can be made to traditional culture and religion in 
the contents to motivate learners and root learning in familiar 
themes? 

Although the methodology of literary te^hing has been researched 
to some extent, it still needs more attention, es^K^iaily as regards the 
conditions of heterogenous classes. 

DropHMt 

What experiences do the illiterates and new literates have of literacy 
classes? To what extent do the teaching methcnis and contents en- 
courage or discourage learners from continuing the classes? 

'^IjKk of time" is a common reason j^ven for irregular attendance, 
dropout, or failure to enrol. What good oiganizational strategies 
have surpassed the real lack of time? Are there deeper reas4)as for 
dropout, such as f^chological barriers among rural men or women? 

Quality versus quantity 

Is there really a tension between quality and quantity in literacy 
work? Do smaller-scale projects actually manage to concentrate 
resources and mobilize participants in such a way that they achieve 
qualitatively much better lesults than mass campaigns or large pro- 
grammes? 

Ptet*Uterecy 

Research in the form of pilot pmjects on whether the prior in- 
troduction of access to piTsf-literacy classes and to other jH>st-literacy 
resources actually serves to mobilize illiterates for a forthcoming 
literacy programme, would be extremely interesting for future litera- 
cy strategies. 

Simitar pilot experiences ci>uld test which kind of follow-up (in a 
situation of choice) new-literates and primary schiH>} dropouts in fact 
prefer, which produces greater retention of literacy skills, and which 
serves best the various •'macm- nbjecttvcH'' which arc/have been 
proposed for post-literacy. 

Sponsorship and organizatkMi of literacy 

What IS a suitable combination of centralized and decentralized 
pi>licy-making, organization and control? What is the role of the 
central government in relation to NGO activities in different con- 
texts? 
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What dangers and benefits are represented by exteniai aid to a 
literacy project, in terms of motivation, objccti^^s, dependency, 
sustaintability or integration with other policies or programmes? 

Should literacy programmes be separate, or integrated as a process 
component of content-based pnogrammes? 

Obviously, the priority among research topics; depends on in what 
context and for what purpose the research is to be done, Tht 
complexity of the field and of e^h context implies that general- 
izations are not alwa^ possible or desirabte. The pr^ical implica- 
tions of research may also vary for the same reasons. We cannot 
expect to arrive at a global adult literacy cookbook! Research serves 
best as an integrated component of the planning, implementation, 
and critical evaluation of adult literacy activities* Nevertheless, it is 
extremely important to create conditions for the exchange of experi- 
ences and research results among literacy practitioners and research- 
ers at inter-regional and international level, osp^aily on the basis of 
South-South contacts and networks, in order to share learning and 
improve the practice of literi^. As someone once said to us during a 
literacy trainer training course: 

**We all kmnv thai we learn ftom our misilakesi, bu! is it really ncccssiary 
for us to create miMake^i in order to learn from them?*' 
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Aduk Lit^acy in The Third WorM: 
A Rcwkw <tf CMb^xtivcs and ^rate^es 



Agneta Lmd & AfOm J^miton 

This book is a review of the approaches that have been applied in the 
Third World to spread literacy on a lar^ scale among adults* It is 
published now in revised form by SIDA to mai^ the United Nations' 
Intemadonal Liters^ Year 1990* 

In the world today there are nearly one billion adults who are totally 
illiterate and another Mllion who are functionally illiterate: the large 
majority of them being ^romen. Hie authors argue that literacy is a 
human right and need in our ttme^ and that large-scale efforts should 
be made to generalize liteiacy skills. They identify the principal agent 
able to act on that scale as being the state. 

The authors examine die conditions under which the state would be 
able or willing to mobilize people to participate in literacy activities, 
and analyse why and how it has been done. They review the political* 
economic and operational issues involved as well as the successes and 
failures which have occurred. 

The book has already been warmly received by literacy workers and 
researchers, with comments such as **a very balanced state of the art 
report'*, "a valuable compression of much of the cunent literature" 
and "a thoughtful and thorough piece of work". 

Agncta Lind and Anton Johnston have lengthy experience of literacy 
work in a number of countries, notably in Africa. They both now 
work in SIDA's Education Division, having recendy finished their 
doctoral theses on different aspects of oiucation in Mozambique. 
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